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A Trying Year 


B ncreary ARE a few bright spots in the air trans- 
port industry today but you have to look mighty 
hard to find them. 
The probable truth is that 1948 is the hardest and 
toughest year the airlines have ever experienced. 
Management has never been faced with such a 
complexity of harassing 
problems. It has been a 
common expression in avia- 


tion for many years that 
/ yy there must be easier ways 
ae to make a living, but prob- 
A) ably more people in the in- 
dustry have repeated that 
expression more times this 

year than ever before. 

The postwar program of expansion of routes, fre- 
quencies and new equipment has been sideswiped 
by soaring costs and the general inflationary trend 
of domestic economy. ‘Unpracticed and inexperienced 
in general industrial trends, the airlines were caught 
short by increased operating costs. Being public 
utilities, they are not free agents to match auto- 
matically the price of their services with their costs. 

There is some indication that the CAB is coming 
to the rescue with higher mail pay. The recent 
award to Chicago and Southern Air Lines, if typical 
of the new actions now in the process of being 
worked out, will do much to put the industry back 
cn the beam. There will be those who will be crying 
“subsidy” as new mail payments are awarded but 
critics should not speak out without looking at the 
facts. The truth is that mail pay has been ridicu- 
lously low, far below a subsidy category, on the ma- 
jority of airlines. 

This is a stringent period of adjustment, of pioneer- 
ing in the field of economics in the same intense 
manner in which management pioneered in technical 
flying development before the war. It is a period of 
adjustment in which airline managements are being 
thoroughly tested. There have been some major 
Shale-ups during the past two years. There will 
probably be more. Some managements are geared to 
the realities of the day, some others are correcting 
the mistakes of their predecessors, and still others 
are correcting their own errors of judgment. Airline 
managements are probably no less smart than man- 
agements of other industries, but the effects of de- 
cisions appear much more rapidly in air transport 
than in most other lines of endeavor. Many of today’s 
(Turn to page 8) 














Proposes ‘On Condition’ Maintenance 


Ralph E. Geror, manager of mechanical operations for Northwest 
Airlines and past chairman of ATA's Engineering and Maintenance 
Conference, is a firm believer in “on condition" maintenance as 
opposed to mandatory periodic maintenance. His views, which have 
been gaining considerable support in the industry, are described 
on page 24, aiong with those of CAA officials concerned with regu- 


latory policies. 
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Meet the exacting requirements 


of commercial aviation 


Edison resistance type temperature measuring 





Single Thermometer 


systems satisfy all the temperature measurement tere 


needs of commercial aviation. These systems are 
rapid in response, light in weight, and rugged 
throughout, as well as easily serviced, calibrated, 


and overhauled. 
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In many lands and languages 
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Uniformity in Quality Products 
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Along international air routes the famed Esso 
Oval is your guarantee of quality controlled, 
uniform products and dependable service. 
Marketers of ESSO Aviation Products have had 
over forty years ot aviation experience. Today’s 
fliers are relying on ESSO Aviation Products 

...- along the airways of the world. 





AVIATION PRODUCTS 





E‘SO EXPORT CORPORATION, AVIATION DEPARTMENT, 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y.- 








FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 





Most of major hurdles to merger of Delta Air Lines 
and National Airlines are believed to have been over- 
come, and announcement of agreement in principle is 
expected at any time. If completed, the union would 
form one of the largest airline systems in the oe 
ranking 5th in size according to CAB mileages. (Page 13) 

Airlines and manufacturers are expected to benefit 
from recent actions taken by Congress and by ICAO 
toward facilitating financing of equipment. Two new 
laws relate to liability and protection of mortgagors for 
domestic airlines, while the ICAO action promises new 
protection to security title holders of equipment on 
international basis. (Page 14) 

Beech Aircraft Corp. has completed a cost study which 
indicates that its Twin-Quad transport will have direct 
operating cost of 6-7c per mile less than the DC-3. This 
will offer strong selling point when company is ready 
to start sales. (Page 17) 

Issue of “on condition” vs. mandatory periodic main- 
tenance of aircraft engines and components is subject 
of lively discussion in airline industry. It is particularly 
timely with recent establishment of arbitrary minimums 
for Convair-Liner and Martin 2-0-2 and proposed mini- 
mums for Boeing 377. ( tase ) 


Scoreboard of Aviation Legislation: 


President Truman late last month signed seven avia- 
tion bills and by pocket veto killed legislation to estab- 
lish an experimental program for development of lighter- 
than-air craft under the Maritime Commission. 

Signed were: 

S. 2281, authorizing inauguration of domestic air parcel 
post service. 

S. 3, authorizing CAA to train air traffic control oper- 
ators. CAA may obtain property, set up schools, and 
establish standards for training within limits of money 
appropriated by Congress. . 

H.R. 6860, amending the Federal Airport Act to pro- 
vide procedures for indemnifying public airport owners 
for damages done by government aircraft. 

H.R. 2588, requiring that air mail be delivered to air- 
ports in government-owned vehicles in cities where post 
office trucks are available. 

S. 2456, providing a study of causes and characteristics 
of thunderstorms. ; 

S. 2455, limiting the liability of aircraft owners for 
damages to their aircraft when in possession of contract 
purchasers. 

H.R. 4435, giving new powers to CAA in control of ob- 
structions erected near or adjacent to airports. 


‘Draft Industry’ May Hurt Subcontractors 


After critically examining the “draft industry” clause 
which was tacked on the peacetime Selective Service 
Act passed by Congress last month, most aircraft manu- 
facturers felt it might not hurt them, although it might 
conceivably have a serious effect on some subcontrac- 
tors of aircraft equipment, depending on the degree to 
which the President might exercise his powers. The 
President has the right to take possession of any plant, 
mine or other facility which refuses to accept or give 
precedence to an order of the armed services for any 
material which is deemed in the interest of national 
security by the President, acting in consultation with 
the National Security Resources Board. Aircraft plants 
working largely or primarily on military contracts would 
hardly have occasion to invite such an exercise of au- 
thority, but subcontractors might be affected since they 
would tend to shy away from military contracts, which 
are subject to the Renegotiation Act, so long as the 
public demand for civilian goods remains high. 

(Turn to Page 6) 
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HOW A WONDERFUL INVENTION 






brought “living room” comfort to air travel 


Higher than Mount Everest—high above weather, 
obstacles, and at new faster speeds— your modern 
transport flies in thin, unbreathable atmosphere. 

Yet you—relaxed in your airborne armchair— 
breathe as easily as in your own living room. You 
wear no oxygen mask, for your cabin is pressure- 
controlled by an ingenious instrument. 

This instrument —the cabin pressure 
regulator, weighing only 7 pounds— 
was perfected by AiResearch through / 
years of painstaking research, testing / 
and manufacture. It made possible the ,.. @& 
modern pressurized cabin—greatest 
single improvement for passenger iE 
comfort on postwar high-speed, high- 
altitude aircraft. 

With superhuman precision, the 
AiResearch cabin pressure regulator 
automatically maintains air pressure at a 
comfortable “low altitude.” Your flight is 
faster, smoother, safer—and there’s no “ear popping” 
or dizziness when your plane sets down. 

Over 90% of all pressurized, air conditioned 
airplanes, both commercial and military, are now 
using equipment designed and manufactured by 






AiResearch. Today the creative engineering .. . the 
“know how”...and the laboratory facilities which 
solved these difficult assignments are available to 
you — whatever your field. 
e AiResearch engineers—designers of rotors 
operating in excess of 100,000 rpm—invite your 
toughest problems involving high-speed 
wheels. Specialized experience is also 
m available in creating compact turbines 
and compressors; actuators with high- 
speed rotors; air, gas, and fluid heat 
exchangers; air pressure, tempera- 
ture and other automatic controls. 
Write AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles 45, California. 


In addition to military use, AiResearch regulators control 
cabin pressure in the new Constellation, Convair Liner 
and Stratocruiser. 


AiResearch 
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THE GARRETT CORPORATION 











FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
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BuAer to Spend $150 Millions for Engines 


. The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics will spend about 
$150,000,000 during the fiscal year 1949 for aircraft 
engines and spares, the bulk of which will go to Pratt 
and Whitney Division of United Aircraft Corp. and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Pratt and Whitney will receive a total of about $60,- 
000,000 for 634 J-42 Nene jet engines, 91 R-4360 Wasp 
Majors and 153 R-2800’s. Westinghouse will receive 
approximately $50,000,000 (only $750,000 of which has 
been definitely committed thus far) for the delivery of 
1278 24C (J-34) jet engines. Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
will deliver 682 R-3350 reciprocating engines for about 
$25,000,000 while Allison Division of General Motors 
Corp. will get about $15,000,000 for the delivery of 338 
J-33 (I-40) jet engines. All contract amounts include 
provisions for spare parts. 

Air Force engine procurement figures are not yet 
available. 


Progress Toward Uniformity in Aviation Laws 

Continued progress toward uniformity in state aviation 
laws is indicated in a tabulation of such legislation issued 
by CAA. Only two states now have no aviation depart- 
ment or cOmmission to which aviation matters are as- 
signed (10 have special aviation departments, 31 have 
commissions, and others assign aviation matters to other 
departments). Forty-five states require that aircraft 
operating intrastate have federal registration, and 46 re- 
quire their airmen to be federally certified. The difficult 
problem of zoning for airport areas is handled in 29 
states by adoption of CAA’s model zoning act. In aviation 
fuel taxes there is less uniformity: all but four states 
levy taxes on motor fuel but some refund this tax in 
whole or in part when the fuel is used in planes. Only 
four states have a specific aviation fuel tax. Copies of 
tabulation are available from CAA’s Office of Aviation 
Information in Washington. 


NAA Elects New Officers 


Broad powers to reorganize and strengthen the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association and to explore new methods 
of raising funds were voted to the NAA board of di- 
rectors at recent annual convention in Minneapolis. By 
resolution the board was directed to organize a new 
class of “Fellow” membership at considerably higher 
annual fees than charged regular members and to in- 
augurate a program for bolstering local chapters. 

Louis E. Leverone, head of Canteen Food Service Co., 
of Chicago, was elected president to succeed Arthur I. 
Boreman, who refused to stand for re-election. Other 
officers: chairman of the board, L. Welch Pogue; Ist v.p., 
Edward Sweeney; 2nd v.p., Fred Crawford; v.p. for air 
transport, Robert Ramspeck; v.p. for air safety, Jerome 
Lederer; v.p. for air youth, E. N. Angus; v.p. for airports, 
Al Near; v.p., R. M. Phelps; secretary, Mrs. Mary Brown, 
and assistant treasurer, Mae Simpson. 

Directors elected were: Joseph Geuting, Jr., E. E. 
Wilson, E. B. Newill, Edward Thomas, W. A. Patterson, 
Earl Slick, Harper Woodward, Arthur Tully, Arthur God- 
frey, Glen McCarthy, Keith Glinnon, William A. M. 
Burden, Jacqueline Cochran, Marshall Beeman, Paul 
Vance, Jennings Randolph, W. W. Welch, Leslie V. 
Shroeder, Louis E. Leverone, William Enyart. 


Names in the News: 





Leroy R. Grumman, president of Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp. has been awarded the 1948 Daniel 
Guggenheim Medal for achievement in aviation.' Award 
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was voted by board representing the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences and other societies for “outstand- 
ing achievement in successfully advancing aircraft de- 
sign both for naval and peacetime use.” ... Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle was named by President Truman as 
a member of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics for a term expiring Dec. 1, 1950. Dr. Detley W. 
Bronk, a Philadelphia physicist, was also appointed to 
committee membership .. . William Littlewood, v. p.- 
engineering for American Airlines, has been elected to 
board of directors of Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory 
... Adm. H. B. Miller, USN (Ret.), has been appointed 
director of department of information for American 
Petroleum Institute, New York City. He was formerly 
director of public relations for TWA ... James S. Me- 
Donnell, Jr., whose McDonnell Aircraft Corp. of St. Louis 
has shown phenomenal growth, is subject of an article 
in the Shorts & Faces Department of the July Fortune 
. . . Christopher de Groot, general traffic manager for 
Panagra, who was injured in an Eastern Air Lines acci- 
dent at Boston last winter, is back at his office on part- 
time basis. 


International 
Austria, Finland Join ICAO 


Applications of Austria and Finland for membership 
in the International Civil Aviation Organization were 
accepted at the Second Assembly meeting which ad- 
journed late last month in Geneva. Austria became a 
member on July 9, Finland is formally admitted after 
approval is given by United Nation’s General Assembly. 
ICAO adopted a fiscal year to coincide with the calendar 
year. Budget for last six months of 1948 was set at 
$1,399,882 (Canadian dollars), and.for 1949 at $2,349,685. 


Icelandic Airlines Prepares for U. S. Service 


As soon as it can acquire additional DC-4 aircraft, 
Loftleidir, H. F. (Icelandic Airlines Ltd.) plans to start 
scheduled service between Iceland and alternate U. S. 
terminals of New York and Chicago. Meanwhile, LHF 
will operate on a non-scheduled basis, with a minimum 
of six round-trips monthly. A foreign air carrier permit 
was issued to LHF by CAB in late June. Carrier owns 
nine aircraft, including one DC-4. 


Aerovias Brasil Schedules to U. S. Approved 


Aerovias Brasil, one of two companies authorized to fly 
Brazil-U. S. under the air agreement between the two 
countries, has received official Brazilian authorization for 
its flight plan. Company is authorized to fly Rio-New 
Orleans, but for technical reasons temporarily will go 
Rio-Miami. Service will be twice- weekly with DC-3's 
from Rio to Miami via Anapolis (Goiaz), Carolina 
(Maranhao), Belem (Para), Zandery (Dutch Guiana), 
Port of Spain, La Guardira, and Ciudad Trujillo. 





British Ban Cut-Rate Passenger Operators 


Moving to protect the monopoly given British Overseas 
Airways Corp. and South African Airways under the 
Civil Aviation Act, the British government after Aug. | 
will bar South African private airlines—which have been 
operating a cut-rate passenger business between Johan- 
nesburg and London—from landing at British fields, un- 
less separate permission is obtained for each flight. South 
African operators will fight the restriction. Their round- 
trip fares, with flights via Paris, were estimated at ap- 
proximately $200 cheaper than BOAC-SAA. A British 
spokesman said that the South Africans “have bee? 
running what we hold to be regular scheduled serv:ces, 
and landing in Britain without permission.” 
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THE FOUR DIVISIONS O F UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 








EDITORIAL 


(CONTINUEO FROM PAGE 1) 





airline troubles have been beyond the control of 
the industry itself. 

Basically and for the long haul the industry is 
firmly established, but the short-range problems have 
piled a tremendous burden on the handful of top 
executives responsible for a big and growing in- 
dustry. Never has there been such a shortage of 
manpower in the higher commands, never in any 
industry have there been so many problems placed 
en so few people. The industry must soon correct 
the shortage of junior executives. 

Costs have continued to increase at an alarming 
rate. Fuel is up again this year. Wages and salaries 
have accounted for the greatest cost increase, yet no 
one from pilots on down is overpaid. Despite the 
many payroll increases the industry is still a low 
paying industry especially in all white collar brackets. 

The usual summer seasonal recouping of winter 
losses is not going to happen in any major degree 
despite the generally good traffic figures. Not only 
will the summer profits be lower than normally ex- 
pected but the winter losses were too great to over- 
come completely. 

Airline stocks are notably unattractive and fi- 
nancial circles, never understanding the complexities 
and vagaries of the airplane, have expressed little 
faith in the soundness of the industry. 

Airplane groundings, accidents, new equipment 
teething troubles. strikes, higher airport and ground 
costs, and a leveling off of load factors, all have had 
their part in this year of nerve-wracking pressures. 

But when the rising costs begin to level off along 
with the tapering of general inflation, when new 
equipment problems are solved, when mail pay is 
more reasonably measured against services rendered 
by the airlines, the air transport problems are not 
yet solved. Next year Congress will undoubtedly 
look into mail pay; new administrations are inclined 
to be investigatory. The railroads are stepping up 
their sniping at the new airline industry. 

Tt has been a painful postwar transition which the 
airlines ave experiencing in their development into 
e@ sou~d transportation industry. It has been rough 
«a'n~ fo~ management. Lessons have been learned 
‘+= boaxd way. But there are signs here and there 
+--+ ont of the dismal current outlook will come 
e--4‘lty and a reasonable balance between revenues 
and costs. 


Hotel For Air Travelers 


NE OF THE major problems of international air 

transport since the war is the acute shortage 
of hotels in foreign countries. The steamship is a 
floating hotel but air travelers have to have suitable 
ground accommodations. 

An encouraging indication of things to come is 
Intercontinental Hotels Corp., founded and owned by 
Pan American World Airways, which is building an 
$80,000,000 chain of first-class hostelries in South 
America where good hotels are both infrequent and 
crowded. According to the July Fortune, this Pan 
American subsidiary is already dickering for hotel 
sites in Portugal, France, Turkey and South Africa. 


The State Department and a $25,000,000 Export- 
Import Bank credit, have aided the worthy project. 

Pan American has already demonstrated its ability 
to provide excellent ground accommodations for its 
passengers at such places as Puerto Rico, Trinidad, 
and Belem, Brazil. A chain of modern hotels in 
Latin America is bound to increase air travel and 
in doing so, the airline makes possible the spreading 
of dollars to other countries which can, in turn, be 
used to purchase U. S. goods. 

As we have pointed out on numerous occasions 
previously, especially in connection with our own 
travels in various parts of the world, international 
air transport has a responsibility to the traveling 
public which goes beyond the mere providing of 
point-to-point transportation. The _ international 
traveler, and particularly the pleasure tourist, does 
not want to disembark at a foreign airport with the 
same finality that he is delivered to an airport in 
his own country. He wants his transportation to 
include the responsibility for accommodations. 
Whereas an airline might well be considered unwise 
to go into the hotel business within the United States, 
an international airline must either take an active 
part in hotel management and operation, or it must 
be closely allied with ample hotel accommodations 
for its patrons. 

All of which leads us to suggest that there is a 
profitable business awaiting some interprising cor- 
poration within the United States. Hotels are needed 
at many metropolitan airports. These inns need not 
be plush and fancy, but rather they would prosper 
if they were modest and catering only to overnight 
transit patrons. It is a field worthy of study. Air- 
lines would do well to encourage the construction 
of a chain of small clean hotels at major airports. 


Traffic Control 


669 ACK OF traffic control is the most single 
critical item in European aviation today. The 
cutlook for early improvement is not too good . 
Mid-air collisions have not yet occurred, ‘but the 
number of near-accidents reported by airline men 
is enough to cause the heebie-jeebies. . . . It is un- 
fertunate that the British, who should be the leaders 
in progressive development of aviation in Europe, 
are seemingly blind to the need for traffic control.” 


The above are excerpts from an editorial appear- 
ing on this page Sept. 15, 1947 following one of the 
editor’s postwar trips to Europe. The editorial is not 
being recalled in an “I told you so” attitude, but 
merely to re-iterate the need for constant vigilance 
and development in the field of traffic control. T 
mid-air collision of R.A.F. and SAS planes July 
may do something to bring about an adequate : 
ways system and traffic control for congested areas 
Europe, of which London is one of the most not: 
And just as important, the London tragedy shor 
alert us in the U. S. to keep traffic control facilit 
and procedures apace with increased volume a 
speed of flying. 


au aS F pe 


Wayne W. PArRRISH 
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Engineering ingenuity has again added new useful- 
sa ness to the Army’s versatile flying boxcar, the 
we Fairchild Packet. 
ded os . . 
or The Packet, standard troop and cargo carrier for 
per our air-transportable Army, was originally designed 
i to operate in and out of short, unimproved airstrips. 
ir- : . ° ° ° ° ° 
ial Steadily refined since its inception, it can now accom- 
rts. modate some of the largest weapons, vehicles and 
equipment used by the standard infantry division. 
| Today, The Packet has even wider applications in 
gle modern military tactics. Engineers of the Fairchild 


The \ireraft Division developed a track tread landing 
vear that looks and acts like the track of a tank or 





the nails 

ren " . or. ’ : 

un- The new gear spreads the weight of the landing 

ers aireraft, reducing the “footprint” pressure to one- 
ne \vird of that of the standard wheel gear. It reduces the 

dl need for surfaced runways. Thus equipped, a fleet of 

the | ackets can deliver a combat-ready force anywhere 

not o1 reasonably level terrain. 

r Fairchild engineers, with their experience and in- 
- : nuity, have again provided a new basic ability in 
4 \ve fast developing techniques of modern military 
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Fairchild Aircralt 


. Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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By Major Al Williams, auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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The worlds finest oil for light aircraft engines! 


it Frees Sticking Valves and Rings and Keeps Them Free Longer! 


It took 6 years of experimental work—in- 
cluding over 100,000 hours of fleet service 
testing—to bring you Gulfpride Aviation 
Oil—Series D. 


This super-lubricant is a fully detergent 
dispersent type with oxidation inhibitors and 
anti-form agents, especially tailored for horizontally opposed 
engines. 


Here’s what that means: 


No more worry from stuck valves or rings! (And if you've got 
any that are sticking now, Gulfpride Aviation—Series D—will 
uastick ‘em . . . save you money on top overhauls!) 





More hours between overhauls! (According to actual service 
tests by over 100 operators .. . 
overhauls!) 


Foreign matter cleaned from engine surfaces is kept separate and 17 
suspension. It is flushed away at oil drains . . . so you've less wear an 
you save money by replacing fewer parts! 


We're not predicting the above, we're telling you what 
actually happened in service tests . . . telling what Gulfprid 
Aviation Oil—Series D—will do for your engine! 


Remember, though, that Gulfpride Aviation Oil—Series D 
is made expressly for horizontally opposed engines. For all oth: 
types, keep on using Gulf Aviation Oil or Gulfpride Motor 





THAT PILOT CAN GET 
GULFPRIDE AVIATION-SERIES 
D- WERE GOING --: 





OPERATOR HANDLE THIS 
ONLY-LUBRICANT-OF = 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Another Merger: In addition to the Delta-National 
merger proposal, there is another merger brewing be- 
tween two medium-size airlines. And sometime before 
too long the destiny of Northeast Airlines should be 
worked out. 


Traffic Prospects: As airlines enter second half of 
year, outlook is for moderate decline in total domestic 
revenue passenger miles, compared with 6 billion of 
1947. However, travel over international lines seems 
headed for new peak. Domestically, this is year for 
air cargo which is showing dynamic growth. 


Fares & Rates: In view of current and future mail 
pay requirements of airlines, CAB has suggested that 
increases in passenger fares and cargo rates may be 
necessary if costs continue to rise. A thorough investi- 
gation of fares soon is reasonable prediction. 


Mail Investigation: Air mail rates may be in for 
investigation by Republicans next year. If so, feeder- 
lines and international carriers will probably occupy 
center of stage. 


Tariff Policy: What CAB’s policy would be regarding 
specific commodity rates below the new minimum cargo 
tariffs which went into effect July 1 remained unclarified 
last week. Board had rejected the first application pro- 
posing rates below the prescribed minimums, that of 
Slick Airways, because they were filed on less than the 
required 30-day statutory notice. Board’s action there- 
fore did not entail any finding as to propriety of rates 
proposed. Slick’s tariff, containing 28 specific commod- 
ity rates below the minimums, would have averaged 
about 14.5¢ per ton-mile, or 1.5c above previous com- 
pany rates. 


Rentzel Tour: The new CAA Administrator, Del W. 
Rentzel, means what he says about going into the field. 
He left Washington July 6 for a month’s tour of CAA 
regions. On Aug. 16 the regional heads will pile into 
the national capital for an important session at which 
reorganization plans will be top topic of discussion. 
Rentzel isn’t doing any promising or predicting, but he 
hopes to show results before the summer is out in 
streamlining CAA and simplifying regulations. He has 
a lot of ideas—but he’s not talking before he knows 
what he’s talking about. 


Airport Fire Problem: CAB has definitely decided 
agiinst any blanket regulation which would prohibit 
scheduled airlines from using airports not having 
ad quate fire-fighting equipment. President’s Special 
Bo rd of Inquiry on Air Safety had proposed such a 
rule. Problem will continue to be handled by CAA. 
CAB found it impossible to frame suitable definition of 
un versal minimum standards for. thousands of airports. 
Be:ief is that only wholly satisfactory solution would 
be development of non-inflammable fuel and oil. 


Obstructions: Legislation recently enacted by Con- 
gress broadening CAA powers over erection of obstruc- 
tions near airports is being studied carefully by CAA 
oficials who are showing growing concern over the 
problem. Notice of construction of structures that may 
become hazard to air navigation must now be filed 
with CAA 30-60 days before work starts. 
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May Go British: Some experts believe U. S. will 
be buying its jet transports from Great Britain unless 
some way is found soon for handling high develop- 
mental costs of new planes. Although the aircraft 
prototype bill, about there were mixed feelings in in- 
dustry, failed to pass in closing hours of last session, 
the problem will come up again next Congress. 


Helicopter Interest: Military production orde* for 
XH-10 helicopters may go to Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp., if company is successful in its bid to take 
over Kellett Aircraft Corp.’s helicopter branch. A care- 
fully worded statement presented by Air Force in 
Federal District Court, Philadelphia, during Kellett 
bankruptcy reorganization proceedings intimated that 
AF is interested in the large, two-rotor transport craft. 


Speed to Come: Indication of air speeds to come 
is found in Air Force negotiations with Kollsman In- 
strument Division for several hundred Machmeters, 
instruments which record speeds by percentage of the 
speed of sound, rather than in mph (Mach 1 is equal 
to speed of sound at any altitude). AF plans to equip 
production models of new, sweptback North American 


; F-86 with the Machmeters. 


Air Mail Agreement: Agreement is expected soon 
with British post office under which U. S. international 
airlines will carry 1,000 kilos of British air mail a week 
in exchange for 1,000 kilos of U. S. mail for BOAC. 
Pact will mean that U. S. will be paying Britain about 
$500,000 a year, with Britain paying U. S. carriers a 
like amount. Britain in past has utilized its own carriers 
almost exclusively in mail carriage; significance of deal 
is that it recognizes the principle of reciprocity. 
* 

Trouble Shooters: U. S.-Mexico discussions are being 
resumed in effort to persuade Mexican government to 
allow Western Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines, and Braniff 
Airways to implement their certificates authorizing serv- 
ice to the Mexican capital. Gen. George Brownell, 
who successfully performed a similar mission in India 
after the war, will conduct the Mexican negotiations with 
rank of minister. William Mitchell, private attorney 
who negotiated the original Peruvian bilateral agree- 
ment for State Dept., has departed for Lima, Peru, in 
effort to settle differences which have arisen over 
Braniff’s U. S.-Peru route. 


Something Extra: Airline patrons using the Dixie 
Airporters between Cincinnati-Covington Airport and 
downtown terminals are getting something extra with 
their rides. Staring July 10, Dixie Traction Co. began 
providing radio programs broadcast from FM stations. 
This is. the first time airline passengers have been ex- 
posed to music and news on the way to and from their 
planes. 


At Low Ebb: New financing plans are a chief con- 
cern of National Aeronautic Association following recent 
low attendance at annual meeting. Finances are low. 


Good Public Relations: One of smartest jobs in 
industry is being done by Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
publicizing utility of the Navion. PR Director Bill Wag- 
ner keeps press well supplied with useful stories about 
Navion owners and their business uses of the plane 
saving time and money. 








Now runways stand up when the 
world’s biggest bomber sits down 


RIAL flights of the B-36, world’s 

biggest bomber, brought out a 
special landing problem. With its 
278,000 pounds pin-pointed on two 
110-inch tires, the B-36 couldn't use 
ordinary runways. 

Convair engineers had been study- 
ing alternate tire designs for some 
time. The test flights focused atten- 
tion on the B. F. Goodrich proposal 
of Type VII tandem twin tires. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers pointed 
out that the tandem twin design 
spreads the weight over a 47% greater 
area of runway slab than the 110-inch 


tire. That it is safer in case of blow 
out. Easier to service. Lighter. 

B. F. Goodrich tandem twin tires 
were approved for the production 
model B-36A. And now this giant, 
6-engine super-bomber will be able to 
use any airfield that can handle a 
B-29 medium bomber. 

Because B. F. Goodrich twin and 
tandem twin landing gear assemblies 
offer advantages in design, safety, 
economy, weight, comfort and load 
distribution, they are fast winning 
wide acceptance—for both heavy 
and lighter planes. Multiple tires have 


been a special development project 
B. F. Goodrich for 16 years; the fir 
twins used were B. F. Goodrich tires. 
This record of being first on the 
runways with new tire develo 
ments is a result of constant 
search by B. F. Goodrich engineers 
make flying even better, cheaj 
and safer. The B. F. Goodrich Compa 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Strong Probability Seen 
Of Delta-National Merger 


Merger of Delta Air Lines and Na- 
tional Airlines is a strong probability 
following several months of exploratory 
discussions and several meetings of the 
executive committees of the respective 
boards of directors. 

An announcement of an agreement to 
merge in principle is expected at any 
time. Most of the major hurdles to a 
merger have been overcome, it is under- 
stood. Before the merger could be con- 
summated, the CAB would have to give 
its official approval but no obstacle 
exists in that direction according to 
latest information. Preliminary plans for 
the merger were put before some CAB 
members a month ago. 

It would be the biggest merger in 
airline history. For some years the two 
companies have discussed merging and 
at one time Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines was in the discussions. But noth- 
ing tangible ever resulted until several 
months ago. 

If the merger is completed, C. E. 
Woolman, president of Delta Air Lines, 
would be president and general manager 
of the combined companies. It is under- 
stood that G. T. Baker, president and 
founder of National Airlines, would 
virtually retire from active airline man- 
agement but would remain as a stock- 
holc ler. 

There have been published rumors 
that Capital Airlines would be brought 
into the combination in the near future. 
While this is a distinct possibility for 
the long-range view, Capital’s financial 
situation has been a deterrent to any 
active negotiations and Capital is not 
a port of the current Delta-National 
deal It is even a fair possibility that 
Nort!:east Airlines would be brought 
into the system in time. 


Fi th in Size. Merging of Delta and 
Nati: nal would form one of the largest 
airli systems in the U. S., ranking 
5th size according to CAB mileages 
and ‘ose behind both TWA and North- 
west The combination would be within 
two .iousand miles of equalling Eastern 
Air ines’ system with which it would 
be t e major competitor. 

Ac ording to the CAB mileage cal- 
cula. ons, Delta now operates 7,361 miles, 
and ‘ational operates 2,710 miles, total- 
ling 10,071 miles. The CAB lists the 
follo ing higher domestic mileages: 
Ame ican Airlines, 19,947 (including the 
Mex'-o City route); United Air Lines, 
15,7: ; Eastern, 12,485; TWA, 11,620; 
and Northwest, 11,043. If Capital’s 5,625 
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route miles should be added later to the 
Delta-National system, the three-way 
deal would be the third largest domestic 
system. 

Both Delta and National operate the 
same type of equipment. National has 
had DC-6’s, and Delta has some on 
order. Both have DC-4’s, but National 
has no DC-3’s, never having replaced 
the Lockheed Lodestar fleet for local 
service. 

Both lines terminate at Miami, and 
both serve such points as New Orleans, 
Jacksonville and Charleston, S. C. But 
National holds a much-coveted certifi- 
cate into New York, and Delta has a 
good route into Chicago. 


Financial Factor. There seems to be 
little question but that National’s finan- 
cial situation has largely contributed to 
its willingness to discuss a merger. The 
DC-6 grounding during the entire winter 
season when National normally would 
enjoy capacity business was a heavy 
blow. The strike of ALPA pilots has 
unquestionably had its effect, too. 

For the calendar year 1947, with an 
overall industry loss of $20,753,218, Na- 
tional lost $1,028,271. Delta showed a loss 
of $707,758. 

That the DC-6 grounding and the 
strike contributed heavily to National's 
losses this year is indicated by the loss 
for the first quarter of $692,000. It 
showed a profit for the month of April, 
when the DC-6 went back into service, 
of $235,936, but an unknown portion of 
this came from retroactive mail pay. 
This pulled the four-month loss down to 
$456,000. It is probable that there would 
have been a substantial April loss had 
it not been for higher mail pay. 

National’s traffic figures for the first 
four months of 1948 lag far behind those 
for the first four months of 1947. Last 
year the company logged 67,666,000 rev- 
enue passenger miles, reflecting heavy 
seasonal business to Florida. This year, 
with a strike and no DC-6 equipment, 
the total for four months was only 23,- 
467,000 revenue passenger miles. 

From an operational standpoint, the 
merger would have many advantages. 
DC-6 equipment could be utilized on 
Miami-Chicago and Miami-New York 
routes with more efficiency than can be 
done by the two companies individually. 
It would mean, too, that the Texas and 
New Orleans areas could be linked to 
New York more effectively by the new 
system. Throughout the southeast the 
merged system would compete with 
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Eastern which now blankets the entire 
area. 

It is understood that numerous de- 
tails remain to be ironed out, certainly 
among which is the labor problem. Na- 
tional says it has no strike and that its 
pilots have been hired on a permanent 
basis. But it is not likely that Delta 
would place a similar interpretation on 
the strike and would unquestionably 
want to work matters out with ALPA, 
and probably have such an agreement 
reached before a final merger is con- 
summated. 

As this issue went to press the execu- 
tive committees of the two boards of 
directors were endeavoring to come to 
an agreement on exchange of stock and 
evaluation of properties. 


NAL Blamed for Strike 


The Presidential Emergency Board 
appointed to investigate the dispute be- 
tween National Airlines and the Air 
Line Pilots Association and International 
Association of Machinists asserted July 
9 that the airline had been guilty of 
violation of the Railway Labor Act, and 
recommended that it reinstate all em- 
ployes who were discharged because 
they went on strike. 

The Board recommended that the 
Maston O’Neal case be settled by the 
NAL system board of adjustment, aug- 
mented by a neutral member appointed 
by the National Mediation Board. O’Neal 
was an NAL pilot discharged by the 
company in 1945 after an accident. Re- 
view of his case resulted in a deadlock 
in the system board and ultimately led 
to the pilot strike. 

Regarding the IAM strike, the Board 
recommended that the parties resume 
negotiations for an agreement covering 
clerical employes, and that the NMB 
assist them. 

All efforts to settle the O’Neal case, 
the Board said, were made by ALPA 
which did not seek his reinstatement but 
only impartial determination of the 
propriety of his discharge. Failure to 
get such determination “caused the 
strike, and responsibility for the strike 
rests with the carrier,” it said. 

The evidence reveals a story of “dis- 
regard for statutory and contractual ob- 
ligations on the part of the carrier. It 
indicates an immaturity and lack of 
responsibility which is not consistent 
with the duties imposed by Congress 
upon carriers in interstate commerce,” 
the report declared. 

Board findings are not binding on the 
parties, the only requirement being that 
matters remain in status quo for 30 days 
after the report, unless amicable settle- 
ment can be reached in the meantime. 
ALPA rejected Board findings in the 
TWA case in 1946. 
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Aid For Equipment Financing 


By GERARD B. DOBBEN 


Equipment financing by the airlines 
has been facilitated to a considerable 
degree as a result of two laws passed 
during the closing days of the last Con- 
gress and as a result of action taken at 
the recent meeting of the Second As- 
sembly of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization in Geneva. 

The acts of Congress relate to the 
liability and protection of mortgagors 
who finance, for the domestic airlines, 
the purchase of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers and spares. The ICAO 
Assembly action in adopting a Title and 
Mortgage Convention, still subject to 
ratification by legislative assemblies of 
the participating countries, promises to 
give a new degree of protection to se- 
curity title holders of aircraft equip- 
ment used: in international operations. 

All three acts promised to be of im- 
measurable benefit to both the airlines 
and the manufacturers in financing the 
purchase and manufacture of aircraft. 

Public Law No. 692 (S. 2454) signed 
June 19, permits the mortgagor to re- 
cord title to engines, propellers and 
spare parts with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in the same manner that 
title to aircraft is now recorded. The 
fact that engines, propellers and spares 


may run as high as 25% of the total 
amount involved in financing the pur- 
chase of airplanes gives emphasis to the 
importance of this legislation from the 
bankers’ viewpoint. In the past, due to 
a lack of recording procedures, engines, 
propellers and spares were frequently 
eliminated from equipment loans, there- 
by adding to the airlines’ financing prob- 
lems. 

Engines involved are 750 or more 
rated horsepower and propellers and 
spare parts are included in the same 
engine categories although they will not 
be recorded separately. Under the pro- 
visions of the law, recordation to spare 
parts would be on the basis of possibly 
a warehouse or overhaul shop at a 
specific location. 


Liability Limited. The second bill, 
S. 2455, which became public law No. 
656, limits the liability of the security 
title holder to aircraft for damage to 
persons and property on the ground 
when the aircraft is operated by some- 
one other than the title holder. Ex- 
amples are where damage is done when 
a plane flies into a building or crashes 
into a home, injuring occupants. 

This law, which becomes section 504 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, would 
nullify certain owner liability provisions 





cargo plane. 





. Pacific Airmotive Corp. has consummated agreement for 
Freight Conveyor— |, sales rights for the cargo conveyor for freight air- 
planes developed by the Trusty Air Cargo Conveyor Co. System consists of a driving 
mechanism made up of an electric and reducing gear device, and a continuous 
chain which runs inside special duralimum tracks. Conveyor with the tracks is installed 
in the floor of the airplane. The plane may be loaded with the device either with a 
lift truck or from a loading dock or by pulling up a skid from the ground. PAC has 
installed the system in an engine-carrying C-47 for TWA and an Eagle Air Freight 
Photo shows operation in latter ship. 
P. Trusty, blind inventor of the static cord used by paratroopers in the last war. 


Device was developed by Harry 
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in the following 10 states: Delaware, 
Indiana, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Vermont and Wiscon- 
sin. This bill was adopted with prac- 
tically no opposition from the states in- 
volved. It may establish a precedent 
for enactment of Federal liability stat- 
utes on a much larger scale, some 
lawyers have stated. 

Nineteen nations signed the Title 
and Mortgage Convention at Geneva 
which affords international recognition 
of security rights in aircraft on a uni- 
form basis. The U. S. delegation will 
urge the State Department to submit 
the Convention to the U. S. Senate on 
the day that Congress reconvenes and 
ask for immediate ratification so that 
this country may take the leadership 
in urging similar ratification, through 
the State department, on the part of the 
other signatories. 

Definitely opposed two years ago 
when the Title and Mortgage Conven- 
tion was first proposed, the British fin- 
ally ended up as strong supporters of 
the Convention. Besides assisting for- 
eign airlines in equipment purchases in 
this country, the rights in the Com- 
vention would be a protection to the 
British aircraft manufacturer in sales 
to other countries as well as in sales 
to British charter and non-scheduled 
operators who are not financed by the 
government. U. S. manufacturers also 
strongly supported the Convention be- 
cause it will facilitate aircraft purchases 
in this country. 


While liens and attachments have 
never been placed on U. S. aircraft 
operating abroad, Stuart G. Tipton, 


general counsel of the Air Transport As- 
sociation and a delegate to Geneva, 
stated the possibility of such action al- 
ways existed. Under terms of the Con- 
vention which was adopted the secur- 
ity title holder would have the first claim 
on the aircraft. Efforts by Italy and 
Portugal, backed by a block of Latin 
American countries, to give tax liens 
an overriding priority were beaten in 
a close vote, 14 to 12. Then when it 
appeared that the entire Convention 
might fall on the basis of this close 
vote, Brazil took the lead in lining up 
Latin American countries in adopting 
the agreement. 


Cargo DC-6 Being Built 

Douglas Aircraft Co. has announced 
that 60% of the engineering has been 
completed on a cargo version of the 
DC-6 airplane and that the prototype 
will be ready to fly in the spring. De- 
tails of a proposed DC-6 cargo airp'ane, 
then designated as model DC-6 1108, 
were published in the June 1, 1947 ssue 
of AMERICAN AviaTION. Data released at 
this time follow: 

Capable of doing the work of two 
DC-4’s, the DC-6A will be powered by 
Pratt and Whitney R-2800CA15 enzines 
rated at 2400 hp and equipped with 
water-alcohol injection. Maximum Toss 
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take off weight will be 96,000 pounds 
with 30,000 of this as payload. 

Using the Air Transport Association’s 
formula, direct operating cost would 
be 4.7¢c per ton mile, or 45c per ton 
mile with a zero headwind, for one- 
stop transcontinental service. Overall 
direct and indirect operating costs are 
estimated to be less than 10c per ton 
mile. The plane will be marketed for 
less than $1,000,000. 

Having the same general performance 
as the DC-6, the new aircraft will be 
five feet longer. It is equipped with a 
built in cargo lift and two cabin cargo 
loading doors, located one forward and 
aft of the wing on the left side of the 
fuselage. The 4433 cubic feet capacity 
cargo compartment will be pressurized. 
The forward and rear belly compart- 
ments will provide an additional 567 
cubic feet capacity. 

Douglas does not have military or 
commercial orders for the new cargo air- 
plane but feels confident that there is 
a definite need for a versatile, “long 
range, high speed cargo transport.” 


Finish for ANTSCO 


The joint terminal operation conducted 
at the Greater Cincinnati Airport for 
the past year by the Airlines National 
Terminal Service Co. had met with a 
moderate degree of success, but, try as 
it might, ANTSCO had seemed unable 
to deliver promised efficiencies and 
economies in connection with the larger 


.joint operation at Detroit’s Willow Run 


Airport. Finally, on June 29, the board 
of directors of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation decided against spending further 
time and money on projects and recom- 
mended dissolution of ANTSCO. 

The dissolution, to be effected by a 
special ATA committee, is scheduled for 
completion about Aug. 1. It will mark 
the end of an interesting experiment 
which looked good on paper but didn’t 
work out well in practice. 

Joint operations at the two selected 
airports were begun in the spring of 
last year, final phases of the consolidated 
eflort being put into operation about 
a vear ago. Idea was to have ANTSCO 
employe personnel to perform all term- 
ins! and ramp services for the three 
air ines serving Cincinnati and the seven 
cairiers serving Detroit, instead of each 
air ine being required to maintain its 
ov: crews. The operation was expected 
to result in economies to the: airlines, 
w! > contributed to ANTSCO’s budget on 
a ro-rata basis. 

didn’t work out as envisioned, how- 
ev -, and was particularly unsuccessful 
at Willow Run. Repeated criticisms of 
pa ticipating airlines finally led ATA 
la’ winter to make a thorough study 
of the Willow Run operation, and this 
lec to numerous recommended changes 
de igned to increase efficiency and re- 
due costs. Somehow, these changes 
ei\.er did not materialize or did not 
heve the desired effect. Hence ATA’s 
deision to halt the experiment. 
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Foreign Marking— 








Photo shows first Convair-Liner with the markings of a 

One of a five-plane order from FAMA, 

the Argentine carrier, it will be delivered by Consolidated Vultee this summer. Other 

foreign lines purchasing Convair-Liners are KLM, Trans-Australia, Orient Airways, 
Swissair, Sabena, and Central Air Transport of China. 


foreign airline. 








At Cincinnati, where only three car- 
riers are involved, it was thought an 
arrangement might be worked out 
among the airlines for continuation of 
consolidated services in some manner, 
but ANTSCO was finished as the oper- 
ator of such services. The carrier-con- 
trolled Airlines Terminal Corp., under 
which ANTSCO functioned, will con- 
tinue in existence as the “landlord” at 
Willow Run. 

While ATA apparently had had enough 
of joint terminal operations for the time 
being, it was expected that there would 
be an increase in joint operations on a 
smaller scale at points served by two or 
three carriers, with one airline per- 
forming services, under contract, for the 
other one or two airlines involved. 


On-Time Challenge 

Continental Air Lines was doing well 
with its own On-Time Operation con- 
test, as also were several other airlines, 
but greater industry participation was 
desired to make the air traveling public 
more aware of efforts of the air irans- 
port industry to improve on-tim ‘e- 
partures. Last week, Continental nad 
an idea which it hoped would turn the 
trick of stimulating increased on-time 
consciousness among all the nation’s 
airlines. 

Continental’s Flight Service Depart- 
ment issued a challenge to all certifi- 
cated airlines in the country to take part 
in an On-Time Operation Contest dur- 
ing the month of August, and as an 
inducement offered a three-day ex- 
pense-paid vacation on its system to the 
station manager and two agents from 
the station with the best on-time record 
for the month. If other airlines enter- 
ing the contest would provide similar 
prizes, the winners might have a full 


two-weeks vacation at choice spots along 
the nation’s air routes. 

For contest purposes, L. H. Dennis, 
director of flight service for Continental, 
suggested that servicing, cargo, passen- 
ger service, passengers, personnel and 
ccmmunications be considered as the 
classifications chargeable to station de- 
lays. By dividing total actual departures 
for the month into total station delays 
in minutes, a station’s OTO Factor would 
be computed. 

It was proposed that the contest start 
at 0001 o’clock Aug. 1 and extend io 
2400 o'clock Aug. 3l—all time local 
standard—although Continental officials 
said they would agree to a longer con- 
test if such should be the preference 
of other carriers. 

If a_ sufficient number of airlines 
should accept Continental’s challenge, 
the Air Transport Association would be 
asked to name a judging committee. 

As examples of what station personnel 
can do in the way of on-time opera- 
ticns, Continental pointed to its one- 
man station at Garden City, Kansas, 
which handled 508 departures from 
Sept. 28, 1947, to June 7, 1948, without 
a chargeable station delay, and to its 
Oklahoma City station, which handled 
487 departures from Dec. 20, 1947, 
through May 2, 1948, without a station 
delay. 


MAIL PAY 
Higher Fares Suggested 


Is air transportation underpriced to- 
day? Viewing a persistent imbalance 
between operating revenues and oper- 
ating expenses, some industry leaders 
have been asking themselves this ques- 
tion in recent months, but had not 
agreed upon an answer. This month, the 
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CAB suggested an answer of its own, 
and it was in the affirmative. 

“It is just as important in this in- 
dustry as in others that the selling price 
of the product produced be kept in 
reasonable alignment with the price 
and wage levels reflected in the costs 
of such product,” said the CAB in the 
Statement of Tentative Findings and 
Conclusions issued in the Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines Mail Rate Case. 

In discussing C&S’ mail pay require- 
ments for a future year, the Board said 
last December’s 10% hike in passenger 
feres was sufficient to permit non-mail 
services to bear a fair share of rising 
costs until mid-1948, but declared that 
“if additional cost increases due to rising 
price levels are experienced, passenger 
fares and property rates must bear their 
pro rata share, and the entire impact 
can not ke borne by mail pay.” Thus 
it was felt that further increases in 
passenger and cargo rates may well be 
required if rising prices and wages 
continue to be reflected in increased 
unit costs. 


Rates for C&S: The Board found 
C&S’ existing 60c per ton mile rate to 
be adequate for the years 1944 and 1945 
but proposed to set new and higher 
rates for 1946-1947. After scaling back 
some of the carrier’s listed costs, total 
allowed operating expense for 1946- 
1947 was $15,430,000 or 101.7lc per 
revenue plane mile in scheduled service. 
Reported non-mail revenue of C&S for 
the period was $13,128,000, leaving a 
break-even need of $2,302,000 or 15.17c 
per revenue mile. Allowing a 7% rate 
of return after taxes on an average 
recognized domestic investment of $3,- 
£5%.000, CAB proposed total mail pay 
0° $3,139,000, equal to 20.69c per revenue 
plene mile, for the period. 

For the period on and after Jan. 1, 
1948, CAB proposed that C&S be paid 
a rate of 26.0c a plane mile based on 
an average passenger load factor of 
60%. For the period after the com- 
peny’s international route to Caracas, 
Venezuela, is opened a sliding scale rate 
would result in an average mail rate of 
2lc per plane mile at a 60% load factor. 
This lower rate would result from the 
allocation of a greater proportion of 
common operating expenses to the ex- 
panded operations of the international 
route. 

The show-cause order was prepared 
by the Board’s staff under the new 
“Conference Procedure” developed to 
facilitate the disposition of rate cases 
and to minimize the need for long and 
involved proceedings after the issuance 
of show-cause orders. This procedure 
involves a series of meetings between 
ranking officials of the airlines involved, 
the economic and legal staffs of CAB 
and representatives of the Post Office 
Department. The various parties present 
the major issues of each case at these 
conferences, and through discussion and 
exchange of exhibits and exceptions, 
major causes for differences of opinion 
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are resolved before the issuance of a 
show-cause order proposing rates. 
CAB feels that another probable merit 
of the procedure is to increase the 
mutual understanding on the part of 
airline and CAB representatives as to 
the common problems in the industry. 


ROUTE CASES-——————- 


Protest CAB Discretion 


In an unprecedented type of action, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board on June 29 
in effect reopened the Middle Atlantic 
Case to issue to Chesapeake Airways a 
temporary (good from June 15 to Oct. 1) 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing passenger and 
property service from Washington, D.C., 
to Salisbury, Md., via Easton, Md. 

The award, which apparently was 
aimed at providing vacationers from 
Washington and points beyond with 
quicker access to the resort of Ocean 
City, Md., was protested in a dissent by 
CAB Member Josh Lee and drew 
prompt objections from two other car- 
riers, All American Aviation and Mary- 
land Airlines. 

In the Middle Atlantic Area Case, 
CAB had found a need for local air 
service between Washington and the 
Eastern Shore section of Maryland and 
Delaware, and had chosen All American 
Aviation to provide the service, condi- 
tional on suspension of its present mail 
pick-up operations. When it appeared 
that compliance with this condition 
would prevent beginning of the Eastern 
Shore service this summer, the Board 
decided it was in the public interest to 
reopen the case to provide a needed 
interim service. 

CAB found that Chesapeake, which 
already was conducting an intrastate 
service from Baltimore to Salisbury, via 
Easton, to be best suited of the appli- 
cants to provide immediately an interim 
service from Washington to that area. 
Member Lee said in his dissent that the 
majority order was “improper” and con- 
stituted “an arbitrary use of discretion.” 

Both All American Aviation and 
Maryland Airlines planned to take legal 
action seeking to upset the award. 


Feeder Certificates Issued 


With the recent award of certificates 
to three additional carriers, the num- 
ber of certificated feeder airlines rose 
to 16, of which 10 had started service 
as of this week. : 

Feeders to whom certificates had 
previously been issued but who have 
been delayed in implementing them are 





New Address 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 
has a new address and telephone 
number: 

1025 Vermont Avenue N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Phone: Sterling 5400 











Island Air Ferries, Inc., Air Commuting, 
Inc., and Parks Air Transport. Those 
actively operating are Challenger, Em- 
pire, Florida, Monarch, Piedmont, Pio- 
neer, Southwest, Trans-Texas, West 
Coast, and Wisconsin Central. 

Iowa Airplane Co., of Des Moines, one 
of the three most recent qualifiers, has 
been awarded a three-year certificate 
covering Route 90, which contains three 
segments as follows: (1) between 
Omaha, Nebr.-Council Bluffs, Ia., and 
North. Platte, Nebr.; (2) between 
Omaha-Council Bluffs and Huron, §S. 
Dak.; and (3) between Omaha-Council 
Bluffs and Minneapolis-St. Paul, all via 
intermediate route points. 

Company expects to open Segment 1 
right away, Segment 2 in August, and 
Segment 3 by October, the latter having 
been placed under a restriction or stay 
which will be lifted when airport fa- 
cilities permit adequate service at Owa- 
tonna-Farribault, Minn., Albert Lea., 
Minn., and either Boone-Ames, Ia., or 
Fort Dodge, Ia. Because of airport in- 
adequacy, the carrier was -authorized 
tc suspend service temporarily at Fair- 
bury, Kearney, Lexington and Colum- 
bus, Nebr., Yankton, S. D., Austin, Minn., 
and Atlantic and Creston, Ia. 

Robinson Aviation, Inc., an intrastate 
carrier in New York State, was issued 
the temporary local route certificate 
conditionally awarded to it in the Middle 
Atlantic Area Case decision. The newly 
certificated route—No. 94—extended be- 
tween New York-Newark and Bingham- 
ton, via the intermediate Middletown 
and beyond Binghamton to Albana via 
Oneonta and to the coterminals Buffalo- 
Niagara Falls, via Elmira-Corning, 
Ithaca, Syracuse, Auburn, Geneva, 
Rochester and Batavia. An exemption 
order permits Robinson to suspend serv- 
ice temporarly at Batavia, Geneva, Au- 
burn and Oneonta, and it may not 
serve Syracuse on flights serving 
Rochester until the suspension is lifted 
at either Geneva or Auburn. 

The third of the newly certificated 
feeders is Arizona Airways, Inc., of 
Phoenix, which was awarded a three- 
year certificate to serve Route 93 con- 
sisting of the following four segments 
(1) Phoenix-Yuma; (2) Phoenix-Fl 
Paso; (3) Phoenix-Douglas; and (4 
Phoenix-Winslow, all via various inter- 
mediates. 


Southern ‘Transcontinental’ 


Without waiting to see what wou 
be the outcome of the southern trar 
continental route case, in which bc 
are applicants, Delta Air Lines a 
American Airlines have started a tw 
plane service crossing the southern p 
of the country. 

Delta, with headquarters in Atlar a, 
provides the eastern half of the serv: e, 
while American serves the western h:'f. 
Connections are made in Dallas, and 
schedules have been arranged so that 
the one change of plane at that po nt 
requires a wait of only a few minutes 
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“hose 
=| Beech 34 Features Low Operating Cost 
O- 
West 
An airplane which carries 20 passen- 
one gers, cruises at 180 mph, and has an 
has efficient operating range of not more 
icate than 600 miles, does not sound exactly 
‘hree like a postwar dream. It sounds more 
ween like a DC-3. 
and But an airplane which has DC-3 char- 
ween acteristics and can be operated for six 
. & or seven cents a mile less than the DC-3 
ancil is of definite interest for the future. 
| via Beech Aircraft Corp. has just com- 
pleted a cost study which indicates that 
nt 1 the Beech Model 34 “Twin-Quad” irans- 
and port will have a direct operating cost on 
ving a 200 mile flight of 29.6c per mile. In- en 
stay dustry average for the DC-3 last year The Twin-Quad is first large plane to use the V-tail initially put on a production model 
fa- was 37.2c per mile. in the Beech Bonanza. 
wa~ Thus when Beech is ready to start 
Lea., selling the airplane it will have a sales 
» OF argument considerably more potent than 
m= any minor advantage in speed, range 
ized or payload. 
eo Performance data thus far released 
a on the Model 34 are tentative and may 
’ be amended as tests progress. The 
cost figures, Beech is confident, are ac- 
tate curate and final. 
sued 
cate Cost Advantage. Lower gross weight 
idle aud lower power requirements, coupled 
wly with a clean if unconventional design, 
be- give the 20-passenger Beech much of its 
am- operating cost advantage. Maximum 
>wn gross weight of the airplane will ke in 
via the neighborhood of 19,500 pounds, 
alo- while the DC-3 is certificated for 25,000 
ing, pounds at takeoff in scheduled passen- 
>va, ger operations. The Beech’s four Ly- 
tion coming SO-580 engines (geared to two 
rv- propellers) will turn up 375 horsepower 
Au- esch for takeoff, or a total of 1500 hp 
not against 2200 to 2400 takeoff horsepower 
ing produced by the two 1820 and 1830 en- 
ted gines used in DC-3’s. ; 
High speed at rated power at 7000 Here is what the pilot sees in the Twin-Quad which is reported to have unusualiy fine 
ted feet is now listed by Beech at 225 mph, handling qualities. 
of with average cruising speed at 60% 
ee- power of 180 mph. Takeoff and landing 
on- distances have not been established for 
its: fi publication, but the airplane was 
-Fl ex) ressly designed for operation from 
(4) Class II airports. Performance compari- W 
er- sons with the DC-3 and with newer 5 
mo ‘els and proposed models cannot be ,, 
mae with accuracy until Beech com- 
|’ ple'es its test program. a 
e advanced status of the test pro- © 
uid gr: n, and the fact that the airplane has “ 
= acc. unted for itself in a highly satis- & 
' ri fac ory manner thus far, should not be % 
ie tak n as indicative of early production 
f anc delivery. The Twin-Quad will be 2 
t a 50 airplane. For one thing, the VU 
eis cylinder opposed air cooled en- 
Me gn are not yet in production and 
e, cov d not be delivered in less than 
: se\;n or eight months. For another 25 
| thi: ¢, Beech has watched other manu- re) 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 
at fac urers get in hot water over delivery TRIP _LENGTH-MILES 
wt sc! dules and wants to be sure the air- 
plese is ready before marketing it. Direct operating cost of the Beech Twin-Quad. 
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Scandinavian Lines Unify 
European Services in SAS 


By LEONARD EISERER 


Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are 
setting an example in cooperation that 
may well establish a pattern for other 
countries to follow in the highly com- 
petitive field of international air trans- 
portation. Small countries, in particular, 
may find in the Scandinavian Airlines 
System formula an answer to over- 
competition, the key to successful par- 
ticipation in international air service 
through sharing of the heavy costs 
involved. 

The SAS idea of collaboration in oper- 
ating a trans-Atlantic air service was 
initially proposed back in 1939, when 
volume travel over the Atlantic seemed 
imminent. It was a program without 
parallel in aviation history; three air- 
lines in three different countries would 
pool their resources and experience into 
a single company for the benefit of all. 

War forced postponement of the proj- 
ect, but seven years later on Aug. 1, 
1946, the plan materialized with SAS 
opening airline service between ihe 
Scandinavian capitals and New York 
City. The experiment proved so success- 
ful that less than two years later the 
joint arrangement was extended to in- 
clude all the European routes being 
operated ky Swedish Air Lines (ABA), 
Danish Air Lines (DDL), and Nor- 
wegian Air Lines (DNL). 


April 18, 1948 marked a milestone in 
international air transportation, the be- 
ginning of the SAS program within 
Europe. While the formula is unique 
many of the problems in making ihe 
cooperative enterprise click are no dif- 
ferent than those which other countries 
would face in merging their national 
air interests with others. For despite 
similarities in historical background 
and traditions, there are sufficient differ- 
ences among the three Scandinavian 
countries to make the achievement a 
noteworthy one. 

behind ihe 
is summarized 


No Subsidy. Purpose 
Scandinavian combine 
briefly and well by Per A. Norlin, presi- 


dent of SAS in Stockholm. “With small 
countries, such as ours,” he explained, 
“subsidy is out of the question for sup- 
port of international air services. There 
must be pooling and collaboration for 
economical operation.” Since the team- 
work outside Europe had proved so sat- 
isfactory, it seemed meaningless for the 
companies to compete with each other 
within Europe. 

Pooling of all Scandinavian airline 
activities under the SAS banner was 
made more feasible by the merger of 
ABA and Swedish Intercontinental Air- 
lines (SILA), effected July 1. The new 





The accompanying article was 
written by Leonard Eiserer, man- 
aging editor of AMERICAN AVIATION, 
following a two-week visit to 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
where personal observation was 
made of the cooperation in the air 
being effected by the Scandinav- 
ian Airlines System in Europe. 











company, retaining the name of ABA, 
now represents Swedish interests in all 
SAS operations, intercontinental and 
European: Its capital shares are owned 
50% by the Swedish government and 
50% by private shareholders. 


In the expanded SAS, the Swedish 
company holds 3/7 interest, the Danish 
and Norwegian airlines 2/7 each, same 
as in the original combine formed for 
trans-Atlantic service. Likewise the 
cempanies share expenses and revenues 
in accordance with this 3-2-2 ratio. 


Each airline retains its corporate 
identity, but in all other respects the 
three companies function as one. The 
SAS insignia—the Viking dragon and 
three crowned shields with the cross and 
colors of each nation—are going on all 
planes; however, actual ownership of 
each plane rests with one of the in- 
dividual companies, since SAS in Europe 
has no legal corporate status. 

Directing SAS activities is a board of 
six, consisting of two from each of the 
boards of the three mother companies: 
from Norway, Thomas S. Falck, Jr., 
chairman for 1948, and Thomas Olsen; 
from Sweden, Marcus Wallenberg, vice 


chairman, and Carl Florman; from Den- 





mark, H.R.H. Prince Axel and Per 
Kampmann. 

Total capital behind the three com- 
panies amounts to about $40,000,000. 
With 89 aircraft, the SAS fleet repre- 
sents one of the largest in the world. 
Included are 17 DC-6’s,:9 DC-4’s, 39 
DC-3’s, 4 Vickers Vikings, 3 Sandring- 
ham Mark VI flying boats, 4 JU-52’s on 
floats, 1 JU-52, and 12 C-47’s, mostly 
freighters. In addition, 4 Boeing Strato- 
cruisers and 10 SAAB Scandias are 
scheduled for delivery during 1949. 


New Set-Up. The new set-up means 
a more economical and efficient utiliza- 
tion of aircraft. A common route net- 
work will meet the communication needs 
of all three companies. Detailed plans 
for common foreign representation, 
common operations, common technical 
services, and a common accounting sys- 
tem are being worked out ky special 
committees representing the three car- 
riers. 
location, 
place 
and 


Because of its cross-roads 
Copenhagen was chosen as the 
for centralizing operations, traffic 
activities for the European 
However, headquarters organiza- 
intercontinental SAS line 
remain in Stockholm, since it was 
deemed best to keep those ‘functions 
separate from the European division. 


sales net- 
work. 
tion for the 


Technical services, such as mainte- 
nance and overhaul, are divided among 
the three countries: all DC-6’s will be 
serviced at Bromma airport, Stockholm; 
all DC-4’s at Kastrup airport, Copen- 
hagen; DC-3’s and other craft in the 
country of ownership. This plan should 
offer optimum utilization of workshops 
and skilled workmanship that comes 
with specialization. 

The business end of cargo has been 
placed in Oslo, in a so-called “Charter 
Central.” This was done because of 
Norway’s great network of shipbrokers 
throughout the world. Through close 
coordination with shipping contacts, it is 





Scandinavian Airlines’ DC-6 is being moved out of « 


SAS DC-6 Ready to Go— hangar after receiving its final delivery check at the 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. maintenance base, Bethpage, L. |. 


SAS's DC-6's 


are being delivered via Grumman which holds the maintenance contract with the Scandi- 
navian line in the U. S. 
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Bendix Stromberg Injection 
> 9g 
Direct Fuel Carburetor 
Injection Pump. for large planes 


Stromberg 
Floct Type 
t 
Stromberg Carburetor. 
Speed-Density 
Metering Unit. 


Regulator for 
jecti as tromb Wate 
Stromberg * Injection wet . r erg Water 
“ injection Control 
Carburetor for 
personal planes. System. 


In every field of 


FUEL METERING 


ead og Bendix builds a leader 


Bendix* Fuel 
Metering Unit for 


Regardless of the size or type of aircraft engi: 
Bendix Creative Engineering has the answers 

better, more economical, power-producing | 
Metering. Spray nozzles, pressurizing valves, divi 
valves and Speed-Density Control with the autom 
starting system for turbojet engines round out a | 
of the most advanced and widely proved Fuel Me 
ing devices available today. They're the choice 

leading aircraft in every field. Plainly, when it cor 
to Fuel Metering, you'll do well to put it up to Ben 
Products. Descriptive booklets will be sent in respo 
to properly qualified inquiries. 

*REG. U.S. PAT 
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hoped that there will be a minimum of 
empty space on SAS cargo planes. 


Considerable Benefits. While it is yet 
too early for officials to estimate the 
economies expected through consolidated 
operation in Europe, there is no doubt 
that financial benefits will be consider- 
able. 

Fewer planes will be required through 
elimination of costly duplicating mile- 
age. Before April 18, ABA flew a daily 
service from Stockholm to Copenhagen 
to Paris. Danish Air Lines also went 
daily from Copenhagen to Paris. Traffic 
was sufficient for only one of the serv- 
ices, but each carrier was operating in 
the national interest. Today there is 
only one daily schedule to Paris under 
the banner of SAS. This is but one 
example of how direct economies are 
being attained. 

Another major area for savings lies 
in sales and ticket offices. Where there 
were three sales offices in one city 
representing ABA, DDL, and DNL, 
there wil! be only one representing SAS. 
This not only means fewer personnel 
on the payroll, but allows for a more 
concentrated and more effective sales 
effort throughout Europe. 

The SAS payroll, now totalling 7,700 
is heading downward, and it is ad- 
mitted that personnel represents one of 
the more delicate problems inherent in 
combining traffic and service organiza- 
tions. 

Since in Europe national interests are 
important factors in winning acceptance 
for a foreign transportation system, con- 
siderable care was given to division of 
public relations activities among the 
three companies. 

Representing a dominant seafaring 
country, Norwegian Air Lines’ public 
relations sphere includes Iceland, Scot- 
land, Great Britain, Ireland, and Africa 
(except for the northern caast along the 
Mediterranean). Danish Air Lines covers 
Germany, Belgfum, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Switzerland, and Holland, while 
Swedish Air Lines is responsible for 
Finland, Russia, Turkey, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Italy, Greece, the Middle 
East, Egypt, Ethiopia, Algiers, and Tunis. 

While the Scandinavian. cooperative 
effort in Europe is off to a good start, 
there are countless details yet to be 
worked out and officials estimate that 
it will be two years before all functions 
are completely coordinated. 

Already the possibility of other coun- 
tries adopting a plan of collaboration 
similar to SAS is very much in the talk 
stage among European aviation officials. 
Most mentioned are possible pooling 
arrangements involving KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines and Sabena, the Belgian 
airline; Swissair and KLM; British 
Overseas Airways and other interna- 
tional carriers within the British Com- 
monwealth. Object would be to relieve 
the heavy financial strain placed on the 
individual countries by’ operation of 
separate international routes. However, 
no early action is expected because of 
strong national interests involved. 
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SAS to Sell 4 DC-6’s 


Scandinavian Aijrlines System last 
week was looking for a purchaser of 
four new long-range sleeper-type DC- 
6’s, which it decided it wouldn’t need 
after having bought and paid for them. 
Douglas Aircraft Co. is storing the 
planes at its Santa Monica plant until 
SAS can negotiate for their sale. 

Originally, the Scandinavians had 
ordered 17 of the DC-6’s, 10 for Swed- 
ish Air Lines (ABA) and seven for 
SAS. The latter are all in service, and 
unon delivery of the sixth ship of the 
other order for 10 during the last week 
in June- it was announced that SAS 
would offer the remaining four for sale. 


ICAO Positions Available ~ 


Between 50 and 60 positions paying 
from $3,000 to $11,000 a year are to be 
filled by ICAO (International Civil 
Aviation Organization), Montreal. Ap- 
plications are being received from citi- 
zens of member countries up to Sept. 1. 

Among the more important jobs avail- 
able are: 


External Relations Office ($9,500- 
$11,000) 
Chief, Conference Branch ($7,500- 
$9,000) 


Deputy Chief, Air Navigation Bureau 
($9,500-$11,000) 

Chief, Operating Standards 
($8,500-$10,000) 

Chief, Rules of the Air and Air Traffic 
Control Section ($8,000-$10,000) 

Chief, Meteorology Section ($8,500- 

$10,000) 

Chief, Communications Section ($8,- 

500-$10,000) 

Technical Officer, Accident Investiga- 

tion ($7,500-$9,000) 

All payments are in Canadian funds. 
There are numerous administrative, legal 
ard technical positions in addition to 
the above, including a few located in 
other countries. 

For applications and further informa- 
tion, U. S. citizens should write to John 
Sherman; executive secretary, Air Co- 
ordinating Committee, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Section 


—_—_——_—— MILESTONES 
Braniff’s 20th Birthday 


On Sunday, June 20, the first pas- 
senger to check in for a flight from 
each of the more than 30 cities served by 
Braniff International Airways was pre- 
sented with a cake. The occasion: the 
20th birthday of Braniff, which is the 
only domestic trunk airline in the U. S. 
still bearing the name of its founder, 
major owner and president. 


AOA's 7th Year: American Over- 
seas Airlines last month entered its 
seventh year of trans-Atlantic service. 


————CAB CALENDAR————— 


July 19—Oral argument in Pan America 
Airways’ Domestic Routes Case. (Dock: 
1803). Postponed from July 13. 

July 26—Hearing on application of Serv 
icios Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul, Ltda., for 
Brazil-U. S. Foreign Air Carrier Permi' 
(Docket 3336). Examiner R. Vernon Rad 
cliffe. Tentative. 

July 26—Hearing in Pennsylvania-Centri! 
Airlines Mail Rate Case. (Docket 484). Ten- 
tative. Examiner Ralph L. Wiser. 

July 27—Hearing on National Airline 
Route Consolidation Case. (Docket 2967 
Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

Aug. 2—Hearing in Free and Reduced 
Rate Transportation Case. (Docket 2737 
et al.). Tentative. 

Aug. 2—Hearing on Enforcement Proceed- 
ing involving Edward Ware Tabor d/b/a 
Trans-Atlantic Airways. (Docket 3358). Ex- 
aminer Ralph L. Wiser. 

Aug. 3—Hearing on applications for Serv- 
ice to and from Pecos, Texas. (Docket 3322) 
Examiner Curtis C. Henderson. Tentative 

Aug. 21—Hearing on proposals of Pan- 
American Airways for consolidation of its 
Pacific Route Certificates. (Docket 2953 
et al.). Tentative. Postponed from July 6 
Examiner Ralph L. Wiser. 





Aviation Calendar 


July 15-16—IAS 
meeting, Hotel 
Angeles 

July 16-24—1948 Road Show, ARBA, 
including airport construction equip- 
ment, Soldier Field, Chicago. 

July 17-18—Sixth Annual All-Dixie 
Air Show and National Airplane 
Trading Day, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(Chattanooga Flyer’s Club, sponsor) 

July 22—Personal Aircraft Council, 
AIA, meeting, Detroit Athletic Club, 
Detroit. 

July 24-25—Air Force Association. 
California state convention, Santa 
Monica. 

July 24-Aug. 1—Southwestern Soar- 
ing Contest, Grand Prairie, Tex. (Co- 
sponsored by Texas Soaring Ass'n 
et al.). 

July 26-27—California Aviation 
Trades Association annual summer 
meeting, San Diego. 

July 29—Alabama Flying Farmers 
organization meeting, Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn. 

July 31-Aug. 8—International Air 
Exposition (New York's golden jub- 
llee), New York International Airport 

Aug. 5-6—Illinois State Aviation 
Conference, Peoria. 

Aug. 18-20—SAE West Coast meet- 
ing, Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 

Sept. 4-6—National Air Races, Cleve- 
land. 

Sept. 13-17—National Instrument 
Conference and Exhibit, Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia. (Sponsored by In- 
strument Society of America, Pitts- | 
burgh). 

Oct. 6-8—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials Annual Con- 
vention, Copley Plaza, Boston. 

Oct. 6-9—SAE National Aeronautic 
Meeting and Aircraft Engineering 
Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 


annual summer 
Ambassador, Los 





International 


Aug. 24—ICAO Africa-Indian Ocean 
Regional Air Navigation meeting. 
Sept. 7-12—Society of British Air- 


craft Constructors show, Farn- 
borough. 
Sept. 9—IATA Legal Committee, 


Brussels. (Date, tentative). 

Sept. 13—IATA Executive Commit- 
tee, Brussels. 

Sept. 14-18—IATA Fourth Annual 
General Meeting, Brussels. 

Sept. 20—IATA Executive Commit- 








tee, Brussels , 
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There is an interesting problem con- 
fronting the high command of the Air 
Force these days, namely, how to build 
up its combat strength in the European 
theater without creating a diplomatic 
crisis. 

The needed groups are available in 
other areas. For instance, in Japan, to 
“suard” the meek, submissive Nippo- 
nese, the Air Force has 16 combat 
groups, or roughly 30% of its total unit 
strength. These groups consist of two 
Boeing B-29 heavy bomber groups, two 
light attack bomber groups, seven 
fighter groups (one jet-equipped), one 
all-weather group, two reconnaissance 
groups and two troop carrier groups. 
However, in Germany, where the cold 
war is getting warmer every day, we 
had, until very recently, one lone fighter 
group and two troop carrier groups. 

Admittedly, we cannot remove our en- 
tire air strength from Japan. Not that 
the Japanese need air surveillance, but 
500 miles across the Sea of Japan lies 
the Russian port of Vladivostok, a key 
spot in any possible emergency, which 
will certainly bear watching. How- 
ever, one-third of the current strength 
of the Far East Air Forces should be 
ample, in view of the present over-all 
strength of the Air Force, to handle 
that assignment. The remainder of the 
FEAF striking force could be sent to 
Europe, where the need for air sup- 
port is becoming increasingly import- 
ant. 

The Air Staff and officials of the State 
Department are very much aware that 
it is not possible to transfer suddenly a 
large aerial force from Japan to Russia’s 
European doorstep without incurring a 
chorus of “nyet,” followed by a series 
of countermeasures which might provoke 
a “hot” war. They are equally aware 
that our present European air force 
is inadequate for any emergency de- 
mands that might be made of it. 


Must Build Gradually 


he problem, then, is to build the 
Ev opean air force gradually, without 
ar using too much Russian interest. The 
A’. Force has been doing just that, 
qu etly, under a number of guises—and 
w' le we are not so naive as to sup- 
pe the Russians are not aware of 
w. at is going on, at least they are hard 
pu to find an excuse for counter-action. 

‘veral months ago, the Strategic Air 
Cc amand of the Air Force inaugurated 
“t ining missions” to Europe. Thirty 
BE. 9's at a time flew from bases in the 
co .inental U. S. to Europe, hopped from 
o: European base to another, and re- 
tu .1ed home. The missions were neatly 
tii od so that one group arrived in the 
th iter just as its predecessor departed, 
th 5 keeping one heavy bomb group in 
th theater at all times. 

ymewhere along the line about 10 
o! ‘he bombers “lost” their groups—and 
fo med a separate squadron which re- 
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Bell = is the first photo of the Air Force's Bell X-1, supersonic re- 


search plane, in actual rocket-powered flight. 
Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. in the Mojave Desert, the tiny plane has flown faster 
than sound many times, piloted by Air Force and National Advisory Committee 
Four additional models of the plane are on order, and 
experiments will be continued on a gradual-speed-boost basis in an effort to 
achieve the plane's design top speed of 1700 mph. 
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mained in Europe for extensive “train- 
ing.” Last week two more squadrons 
of B-29’s joined them, so that we now 
have a complete heavy bomb group in 
the critical zone. It will undoubtedly 
be training for quite some time. In 
addition, SAC will probably continue its 
training missions from the U. S., so 
that we will have two heavy groups in 
the theater at all times. 

In August, the 36th Fighter Group, 
equipped with 75 jet-propelled Lock- 
heed F-80’s now stationed in the Carib- 
bean area, will move to Germany “to 
accustom all crews with operations 
in any part of the world.” This is not 
a temporary training mission but a 
permanent assignment, and it will double 
the existing fighter strength in Europe. 

In addition to that move, we can ex- 
pect a number of fighter training flights, 
the first of which will leave this week, 
when 16 F-80’s of the 56th Fighter Group 
from Selfridge Air Force Base, Michi- 
gan, will fly the Atlantic to Furstenfeld- 
bruck, Germany “to determine the feasi- 
bility of ferrying jet-propelled combat 
aircraft over the route.” It is quite 
possible, too, that some of the jets of 
this and future training flights will 
become “lost” and form a new group. 

The current Russian food blockade 
of Berlin provided the Air Force with 
an excellent opportunity to get some 
cargo planes into the European theater. 
Thirty-nine Douglas C-54’s, mustered 
from the U. S., Alaska and the Carib- 
bean, reported to Frankfurt-am-main 
to supply Berlin by air. Another 13, 
now poised at Westover Air Force Base, 
Mass., may join them later. 

Then there is the matter of the 11 new 


groups the Air Force will activate this 
year, eight of which will be B-29 bomber 
groups, the remainder being two long- 
range reconnaissance groups (also B-29 
equipped) and one fighter group. A 
substantial number of these new groups 
will probably turn up in Europe, to 
provide “balance for” the overseas air 
force. 

When the smoke clears we expect to 
see a good-sized defense force in Europe 
or the surrounding regions. 


On Comparative Bombing 


General Carl Spaatz, retired former 
chief of the Air Force, threw the daily 
press into a panic when he stated, in a 
recent magazine article, that the Rus- 
sians have a bomber, copied from our 
B-29, capable of attacking U. S. in- 
dustrial centers from Russian bases on 
a no-return basis. 

We have news for the Russians. We 
have, not one, but five, bomber types 
capable of reaching Russian industrial 
targets from bases in Alaska or New- 
foundland on a one-way basis. What's 
more, they all carry heavier bomb 
loads than the Russian plane. 

American aircrewmen, however, have 
displayed a curious reluctance to en- 
gage in missions from which they will 
not return. Give them a 10% chance 
of getting back and they will probably 
take on the task. 

We can’t help wonder if Russian air- 
men don’t feel pretty much the same 
on that score. Moreover, we are highly 
skeptical of the practical strategic value 
of no-return missions. But it makes 
good reading. 

James J. Haccerty, JR. 
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———ADMINISTRATIVE————— 


C. W. Webster, newly elected vice presi- 
dent and manager of Peruvian Interna- 
tional Airways, has been in aviation 
since 1912, serving originally with the 
Glenn H. Curtiss organization and later 
with the Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. 
and his own firm, Aircraft Export Corp. 
He is a director and one of the founders 
of PIA. 


Richard W. Courts, Atlanta investment 
banker, has been elected to board of 
Delta Air Lines. He is head of Courts 
- and Co., investment firm, and formerly 
was associated with various Georgia 
banks. 


Grenville L. Hancock, eastern repre- 
sentative of the Associated Plywood 
Mills, Eugene, Ore., and Santiam Lum- 
ber Co., Lebanon, Ore., has been elected 
to board of Northeast Airlines. 


Warren Lee Pierson, board chairman of 
TWA, has been elected a director of 
the Air Transport Association, replac- 
ing LaMotte T. Cohu, who recently 
resigned the TWA presidency to become 
president of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft. 


Ralph S. Twist has been appointed 
director of property for United Air 
Lines, with headquarters -in Chicago. 
He has been with UAL since 1941 in 
various traffic and property capacities. 


Robert M. Ruddick has been made 
special assistant to the president and 
public relations manager for United Air 
Lines at San Francisco, succeeding 
James L. Murphy, resigned. 


R. E. Wilson has been named to fill 
newly-created position of assistant 
director of personnel for Mid-Continent 
Airlines. His former position as super- 
visor of training has been taken over 
by C. H. Bollinger, formerly training 
instructor. 


Alfred M. Hudson, vice president of 
Colonial Airlines, has been placed in 
charge of public relations, with direc- 
tion over all advertising, publicity and 
special promotions. 


Paul Sticht has resigned as director of 
industrial relations—international for 
TWA. His duties pertaining to inter- 
national personnel based in the U. S. 
have been assumed temporarily by 
Frank Gump, manager of industrial 
relations at the New Castle base, and 
Lyman Hoffine, manager of employ- 
ment at New Castle, has gone to Paris 
to temporarily take over industrial rela- 
tions for TWA personnel based over- 
seas. 


Col. James J. Kelly, Jr., formerly with 
United and Capital and more recently 
Atlantic Division Air Inspector for 
Traffic with the ATC, has been named 
resident manager for Colonial Airlines 
in Bermuda. 
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C. W. Webster 
V.P.-Manager of PIA 


Mark E. Nevils, director of Eastern Air 
Lines’ news bureau, resigned to accept 
appointment as public relations man- 
ager for the Curtiss-Wright Corp., with 
headquarters in New York. He had 
been publicity director for C-W for 
seven years before joining EAL in 1945. 


Glen C. Evans, formerly supervisor of 
training operations for Delta Air Lines, 
has been promoted to the position of 
employment manager, succeeding Wesley 
B. Warren, resigned. 


William G. Henry has been named 
assistant director of public relations for 
Capital Airlines. He has been with the 
company since 1942 as an executive in 
the air mail and express division and 
in the economic research department. 


Ralph S. Twist 
UAL Director of Property 


-OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE- 


Dean H. Vogelaar has been promote 
from chief of telephone sales fo 
United Air Lines in Denver to chief o 
payload control for cargo. 


Rebert H. Carlson, formerly statio: 
manager for UAL at The Dalles, Ore« 
has been transferred to Seattle in the 
fame capacity. A. S. Cutting, chiet 
station agent, was promoted to station 
manager at The Dalles. 


Charles Bates has been promoted from 
chief of station operations to station 
r-anager for United at Youngstown, 
Chio. 


John C. Sedell, formerly chief station 
atent for UAL at Medford, Ore., has 
k2en appointed station manager at 
Cend-Redmond, Ore. 


TRAFFIC & SALES-——— 


Charles L. Yates, formerly TWA district 
manager at Toledo, O., became district 
manager in London on July 1, replac- 
ing J. C. Stewart, who under company’s 
rotation system was returned to U. S. 
for reassignment to another position in 
the traffic department. 


Walter F. Murkhead, former sales repre- 
sentative for Mid-Continent at Twin 
Cities, has taken over new duties as 
city sales manager for the company at 
Rochester, Minn. 


J. P. Franke has been named district 
cargo manager for TWA in Chicago 
succeeding Clarence Olson, who resigned 
to enter the textile business in New 
York 


John F. Philipp, former supervisor 0! 
passenger sales for American Airline 
in Chicago, has been transferred to the 
Washington sales office. He has bee! 
with American for 11 years. 


Fred Quanjer, who was active for som: 
years in the route development depart 
ment of TWA, has been appointe 
agency representative in the agenc 
relations department of KLM Roya 
Dutch Airlines in New York. 


Henry G. Reigner on July 1 becam 
advertising manager—international fc 
TWA, replacing J. C. Stritzinger, r« 
signed. Jerry Meade, city sales manag’ 
at Newark, has replaced Reigner 
agency sales manager. 


A. J. Myer, Jr., formerly with Easte: 
Air Lines, has been appointed direct 
of traffic and sales for U. S. Airlin¢ 
with headquarters in New York. H. 

Johnston, formerly with Slick Airwa 
has been named assistant district sa 
manager for U. S. Airlines for the N 

area. 
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PERSONNEL 


‘ohn W. Force, Jr., regional traffic and 
les manager for Pioneer Air Lines in 
‘he Dallas, Houston, Austin, Waco, 
Temple and Bryan areas, has been given 
the additional title and duties of direc- 
tor of interline sales. 





James F. Munz has been appointed 
agency manager for National Airlines in 
the New York area, succeeding Arnfin 
Olsen, who resigned to accept a position 
in the south. 


Robert M. Parker, formerly with TWA 
reservations control in Kansas City, is 
now sales representative for Mid-Con- 
tinent there. 


Irene Kondaks, who has been in charge 
of ticketing at SABENA Belgian Air- 
lines’ New York office since the first of 
the year, has been promoted to outside 
sales representative. She formerly was 
with Northeast and with Trans-Canada 
in traffic and reservations work. 


William V. Henzey has resigned as 
supervisor of passenger rates and tariffs 
for Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
and will enter private business. Lewis 
J. Priester, formerly with the Air Trans- 
port Association, replaces him. 


coal * * * 


W. Laurence LePage, former executive 
in the aircraft and air transport in- 
dustries, has joined the Adrian Bauer 
Advertising Agency, Inc.,, of Philadel- 
phia, as vice president in charge of the 
agency’s newly-created engineering de- 
partment. 


Daniel J. Gribbon has been appointed 
by Lockheed Aircraft Service to manage 
Keflavik Airport, Iceland, which LAS 

to operate under contract for the 
next year. He joined LAS last March 
after 10 years with Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 


ohn E. Cook, formerly in airline work 
this country, has resigned his posi- 
n with the International Air Trans- 
port Association in Montreal and is re- 
turning to the U. S. His plans have 
been announced. 


a 


ddon Resigns from Convair 
M. Laddon has resigned as execu- 
» v.p. of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
ft Corp., effective July 9. He will 
tinue as a member of the board of 
ctors, however. 
lost of Laddon’s duties already have 
n taken over by Convair’s new presi- 
t, LaMotte T. Cohu, the company re- 
ted. 
addon joined Consolidated Aircraft 
C sp. in 1927 and served as v.p. in 
c .rge of engineering for many years. 
er Consolidated merged with Vultee 
‘raft, Inc. he became executive v.p., 
osition he has held for more than 
» years. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





W EVE BEEN hearing squawks lately that sound justified . . . Someone 
wants to know if Newark airport, or the airlines, can change things so 
that passengers’ baggage isn’t delivered to them outside . . . One passenger 
who flew into Newark recently tells us that he arrived in a rainstorm and 
that baggage was taken off the plane, put on a cart, and then dumped off 
the cart right into the puddles ... He wasn’t the only one who was mad— 
all the rest of the passengers were, too, he reports . . . It doesn’t seem to be 
good passenger-handling to have passengers stand out in the rain to claim 
their baggage, or open their bags to find their clothes are wet . . . How’s 
about it? 
2 
Looking through American Aviation Air Traffic Guide for July, 

we were interested to note that a couple of airlines are running con- 

tests . . . Continental Air Lines, for example, prints a picture of a 

vacation spot along its routes ... If you can describe this spot in 50 

words or less, and list complete round trip air schedules from your 

city, you stand to win $25, $15 or $10... This should have a good ap- 

peal to travel agents, although it’s not restricted to them . . . Empire 

Air Lines is conducting a $5,000 vacation contest, in which you can 

win any one of five vacations (first prize: 12-day all-expense sea-air 

cruise to Alaska for two) . . . Complete in 25 words or less the 

sentence, “Airline service is valuable to my community because .. .”, 

and enclose an Empire passenger receipt coupon, or facsimile, and 

you may be the lucky person . . . Empire points out to agents that 

interline tickets are good if part ef the trip was over Empire... It 

will be interesting to see the results of these contests .. . 

+ 

This push for on-time operations is developing into a friendly rivalry 
among some of the airlines . . . TWA’s Skyliner publication reported that 
Topeka had had 269 consecutive on-time departures, and challenged “any 
other TWA station, or any station of any other airline, to beat that record” 
. .. Hal Grayson, Mid-Continent’s director of public relations, picked up the 
ball, congratulated TWA on the record, but pointed out that MCA at Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul had run the string to 430 . . . He invited TWA to break this 
record, and hoped they would do it .. . And now Continental Air Lines wants 
to start a contest with vacations as prizes, in which all airlines would be 
participants .. . This story is covered elsewhere in this issue . . . Inter-airline 
rivalry should give on-time operations a big boost . 


e 
The Washington Evening Star has a widely-read department 

called “Readers’ Clearing House” ... The women really follow it .. . 

Someone will write in wanting to know how to get grease stains off 

wallpaper, and chances are someone else will write in a couple of 

days later with the answer . . . There are recipes for cream puffs, 

tips on how to care for peony bushes, etc. .. . Recently a woman wrote 

in as follows: “Several days ago someone asked about advice on 

traveling on the train with a baby. I would like to ask this lady 

if she has considered the idea of flying instead of going by train? I, 

too, am planning on taking two small children on a 3,000-mile trip. 

In investigating I found that what would take four days by train 

would take about 13 hours by air and at very nearly the same price. 

Meals are included in the flight by air and the hostesses are wonder- 

ful in helping take care of the little one. In fact, he will get special 

attention even though he rides free. Please investigate this possibility 

at least” . .. This woman has written a nice piece of advertising copy 

—the best kind of advertising the airlines can get... 

Te 

Well, this was bound to happen sooner or later . . . United Air Lines 
insists that it’s true, too . . . One of UAL’s stewardesses, flying Chicago-New 
York, had two little boys, traveling with an adult, to take care of ; 
Although they were rather demanding, she didn’t mind particulafly, because 
they were well-behaved and were dressed up cutely in Buster Brown Clothes 
... But they wanted second helpings of ice cream, toy balloons to blow up, 
lollypops, etc . . . And of course they wanted her to take their hands and 
walk them up and down the aisle and point out the sights through the 
windows . .. Altogether she gave them a good deal of attention . . . When 
the stewardess went to the theater the next night in New York, her feelings 
on the subject of the two little boys were given quite a jolt, however. . 
It turned out that they were the two midgets in one of the acts, both about 
30 years old . . . Seems they had found out how to make a flight at half fare. 
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OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE 


‘On Condition’ 





Maintenance 


Offers Timely Controversy 


(Editor’s Note: “On condition” main- 
tenance is the subject of lively discus- 
sions in the airline industry. It is 
highlighted at this time by the recent 
establishment of arbitrary minimums for 
the Convair Liner and Martin 202 and 
by the proposed establishment of mini- 
mums for the Boeing 377. AMERICAN 
Aviation has discussed this problem 
with R. E. Geror, manager of North- 
west’s mechanical operations and lead- 
ing industry exponent of “on condition” 
maintenance, and with the CAA office of 
aviation safety where regulatory policies 
of this nature are determined. Both 
views are presented below.) 


Ralph E. Geror is a persistent man, not 
easily deterred from his beliefs. One 
such belief is the idea of “on condition” 
maintenance as opposed to mandatory 
periodic maintenance of aircraft engines 
and components, and Geror at last sees 
a glimmer of hope for victory in this 
battle, which he has fought for the past 
several years, part of the time single- 
handedly. 

Geror, who is manager of the me- 
chanical operations division of North- 
west Airlines and immediate past chair- 
man of the Engineering and Maintenance 
Conference of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, has picked up considerable 
support for his “on condition” main- 
tenance proposal in the past few months, 
and he feels the increasing expensiveness 
of compliance with present maintenance 
regulations will soon result in the air- 
lines forming a united front to press 
for its adoption. 

“It all boils down to this simple ques- 
tion,” says Geror. “Who is the better 
qualified to say when an aircraft engine 
should be completely torn down and 
overhauled: a Washington bureaucrat 
who has never built an airplane or air- 
craft component and has never operated 
an airline, or the experienced and re- 
sponsible airline maintenance men who 
are charged with making day-to-day 
checks of company equipment and with 
keeping it in the best and safest me- 
chanical condition at all times?” 

It is a bit ridiculous, the NWA en- 
gineer asserts, for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to assume they are more 
concerned with and a better judge of 
safe maintenance procedures than an 
airline which has a public reputation and 
a multi-million dollar investment at 
stake. 

Arbitrary Limitations. Yet that is 
what the government agencies ostensibly 


assume, he points out, when they set 
arbitrary time limitations—so many hours 
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for an airframe, so many hours for an 
engine, and so many hours for other 
components—and insist upon complete 
overhaul of the airframe, engine or 
component upon the lapse of such times, 
regardless of whether the overhaul is 
actually needed. 

Such time limitations, he believes, are 
meaningless as yardsticks of safety. 
Airline operating records over a period 
of years having proved conclusively that 
there is no relationship whatever be- 
tween the frequency and the nature of 
engine failures, for example, and the 
number of hours an engine has been in 
service since the last overhaul. Ex- 
perience has shown that an engine is 
quite as likely to develop a failure after 
125 hours as after 500 hours, and the 
safest and only sensible maintenance 
policy, in Geror’s opinion, is by giving 
the air carrier complete control in the 
maintenance and upkeep of his equip- 
ment, subject to certain checks by gov- 
ernment inspectors. 

The practicability of re-using parts 
removed from an engine at overhaul 
depends on various factors of wear, 
abuse, etc., and can best be determined, 
Geror thinks, by good inspection pro- 
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Many 
millions of dollars worth of parts hav« 
been arbitrarily retired in the past, h« 


cedures, policies and _ records. 


declares, simply because they har 
reached certain arbitrary time limita- 
tions and with no regard to their actua 
condition. 

In the case of Northwest, he points 
out, the company has a $5,000,000 in- 
vestment in engineering and mainte- 
nance facilities and keeps an up-to-dat« 
detailed record of each engine and com- 
ponent which affords a constant check 
on its condition. 

“IT insist that no one else can possibly 
know as well as Northwest’s mainte- 
nance department when it is most de- 
sirable to overhaul or replace a certain 
component,” the veteran NWA engineer 
asserted, “and our maintenance de- 
partment naturally is more interested 
than anyone else in keeping all the 
company’s equipment in the most effi- 
cient and safest possible condition at all 
times.” 

He cited the Boeing 377 Stratocruiser 
as a good example of how expensive 
arbitrary maintenance can be. The 
power plant of this double-deck trans- 
port represents an investment of more 
than ‘$80,000 per nacelle for the engine 
and accessories, and overhaul costs, ac- 
cording to a proven formula, will amount 
to approximately $10,000 per engine. 

The proposed overhaul period for this 
power plant has been set at the arbitrary 
initial figure of 600 hours, and any air- 
line using this plane therefore will have 
to remove and overhaul each of the four 
engines at a total cost of about $40,000 
when the 600-hour limit has been 
reached, even though the engines may 
be functioning beautifully and showing 
not the slightest indication of wear or 
potential malfunctioning at the time. 

This arbitrary limitation quite con- 
ceivably could result in a minimum of 
one unnecessary overhaul of a Strato- 
cruiser’s power plant in the course of 
a year, and for an airline operating a 
fleet of 10 of the planes this would en- 
tail an unnecessary expenditure of $400 
000. 

Such hard economic facts as this i: 
time will force CAA and CAB to recog 
nize the soundness of “on-conditio: 
overhaul and replacement, Geror feel 
He only hopes such recognition will n« 
be too long in coming to the powers 
that-be in Washington, and he believ« 
enough support is now building up fi 
the “on-condition” proposal to brit 
the matter to a head in the not-distai 
future. 


CAA Explains Its Views 


“We are willing to sanction ‘on co 
dition’ maintenance and overhaul of a’ y 
item which the airlines can prove 
operating experience will permit reaso’ - 
able standards of safety,” says A. 
Notley, chief of scheduled air carri Tr 
maintenance of the CAA. “There seers 
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‘¢ Commercial airline profits are 

ide in the air... and good ground- 
rk in the factories and in the 
ngars means more time between 
erhauls, less time on the ground, 


< |t’s the maintenance man’s good 
oundwork in the hangar that keeps 
e airliner tuned up to take off on 
hedule...and Sperry’s good 
yundwork in the laboratory and in 
e factory helps him do his job even 
tter and quicker. 


< Every piece of Sperry aero- 
‘utical equipment is engineered and 
inufactured to give the maximum 
trouble-free hours in the air... 
id for easy accessibility, and serv- 
ing on the ground at the regular 


Airlines fly on Gud Giwuntliroune 


scheduled airline overhaul periods. 
>< To make servicing of Sperry 
products still easier for the mainte- 
nance crew, Sperry conducts special 
training schools. Here the airlines’ 
key maintenance personnel learn to 
service Sperry equipment and teach 
others in its best use... all to assure 
more efficient and more economical 
operation. 


>< And in the field, Sperry Service 
Engineers themselves are always on 
service is 


call whenever, wherever 
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needed. Most of these men are grad- 
uate engineers. Their main job is to 
help the customer by making sure 
that his Sperry equipment and its 
installation give him the best pos- 


sible sery ic e. 


>e Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering look to their Field Serv- 
ice Engineers and the many Sperry- 
trained maintenance men among its 
customers for the vital performance 
data that help Sperry build new and 
better aids for aviation. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 


to be a misnomer in the use of the word 
‘overhaul’. 

“The word has come to mean any ex- 
tensive inspection of a unit even though 
actual work on the unit is negligible. 
We at CAA simply call for inspection 
of items to determine their condition, 
never telling the airline what amount 
of work must be done but rather leav- 
ing it to their judgment to determine 
this. Since certain items require disas- 
sembly to permit intelligent inspection, 
most airlines find it economically wise 
to overhaul the disassembled unit. This 
is particularly true of aircraft engines. 

“As early as August, 1946,” he ex- 
plained, “the Administrator for Civil 
Aeronautics recognized that a review of 
procedures used in handling scheduled 
airline maintenance and operations was 
in order. As a result, T. P. Wright, then 
administrator, appointed a committee to 
study existing methods and make recom- 
mendations as to the desirability of 
changes. In the process of the com- 
mittee’s activities all interested parties 
were interviewed. Finally, a program 
was worked out in which the CAA pro- 
posed a new type of certificate (never 
given a specific designation) for the air- 
lines which would enable them to oper- 
ate in much the same manner as manu- 
facturers do.” 

Manufacturers are issued a produc- 
tion certificate which enables them to 
produce aircraft to predetermined spe- 
cifications without specific accountability 
for individual items so long as they are 
within the intent and purpose of the 
certificate. The manner in which they 
accomplish this is their prerogative pro- 
viding experience does not indicate need 

' for changes. 
_ “In order for the airline to obtain this 
certificate it would first be necessary 
for the line in concern to submit a 
general statement of policies stating the 
manner in which they intended to in- 
sure the maintenance of reasonable 
standards of safety,” the chief of sche- 
duled air carrier maintenance explained. 
However, this statement would not in- 
clude any specific figures of any type 
and would do away with the present 
policy of establishing overhaul times for 
certain equipment in the airline’s oper- 
ating certificate. The only restriction in 
the proposed policy was that requiring 
the airlines to first obtain CAA ap- 
proval before altering the statement of 
policies. 

This proposal was submitted to a com- 
mittee of the ATA, chairmanned by 
R. E. Geror, and attended by representa- 
tives of several airlines. At first the 
program appeared to meet with con- 
siderable approval but after due consid- 
eration the committee turned down the 
proposal because the requirement that 
changes in operating policies be sub- 
ject to CAA approval “infringed upon 
management’s prerogatives” and _ the 
members felt that it was needless to 
issue a new certificate since the oper- 
ating certificate does require compliance 
with certain minimum standards. After 
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considerable discussion and delay, the 
proposal was shelved. 
“Apparently,” said C. F. Dycer, direc- 


tor of CAA’s aircraft and component | 
service, “the airlines wanted the au- | 
thority, but not the responsibility which | 


goes with it.” 


Basis for Figures. The figures used | 


on the operating certificate of the air- 
lines introducing new aircraft in com- 
mercial service are not established to 
meet the whims of a group of CAA 
regulatory personnel, Notley indicated, 
but are rather the results of findings 
of the type certification board meeting 
with representatives of the airlines, air- 
craft and engine manufacturers and re- 
gional representatives of the CAA. The 
meetings are open to all interested in 
the activity. 

This group reviews past operating ex- 
perience with the aircraft, commercial 
and military, weighs the recommenda- 
tions of the airlines and of the technical 
advisors present and then arrives at the 
final figures. The figures, while arbitrary, 
are based on factual data and on sound 
advice of experienced groups. 

It is interesting to note that the 
overhaul time on engines to be used on 
the Boeing Stratocruiser has not been 
decided as yet. Since engine overhaul 
times in the airline industry average 
under 1,000 hours, it is entirely possible 
that a figure of 600 hours may be ar- 
rived at but just now this is pure sup- 
position. 

Finally, if experience indicates that 
overhaul limitations are out of line the 


operator is free to request an extension | 


of this time. Extensions of 100 hours per 
request are quite common providing 
they are based on operating experience. 
Additional extensions may follow as 
early as 30 days after the initial grant 
of a given increment. These requests 
are handled by regional offices and not 
by Washington “bureaucrats.” 

Men making the CAA decisions are 
those having extensive airline mainte- 
nance backgrounds and they have had 
the opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with the airline’s policies and proced- 
ures, have examined engines of this 
particular operator during the process 
of disassembly and have factual data 
upon which to base their decisions. 

“We feel that existing policies are 


— LVou.. 
Cadets 
in Jets 


For the first time in history, Air Force 
cadets may now advance directly from 
primary flight training to jet fighter 
equipment. 

This is made possible by the Lockheed 
TF-80C—new two-place trainer version 
of the famous Lockheed P-80 Shooting 
Star, standard jet fighter of the United 
States Air Force. 

The Air Force and Lockheed, work- 
ing hand in hand, engineered into the 
TF-80C all the outstanding features 
of the P-80: its performance, its experi- 
ence, its simplicity, its ease of mainte- 
nance, its producibility.* 

The TF-80C is further proof of th« 
leadership of Lockheed in the field of 
jét propulsion. 


*Quick mass-production characteristics 


based upon proven methods of determ- | 


ining workable inspection and mainte- 
nance standards,” says Notley, “but we 
are open to suggestions for improve- 
ment which will insure safe, reliable air 
transportation and be acceptable to the 
majority of scheduled operators. The 
plea for “on condition” maintenance is 
not unanimous among scheduled airline 
operators at this time.” 


Overhaul Extended: TWA has ob- 
tained approval to inerease the time 
between overhauls on Wright 745C18- 
BA3 engines in its L-49 Constellations 
from 750 hours to 800 hours. 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATIO! 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Coming—Air Force Day— Sept. 18 
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Braniff Builds $100,000 


Communications Link in S. A. 


When Braniff Airways received a 
certificate to operate its recently opened 
service to South America, it got about 
as many problems as ever came with 
a route certificate. A route extension in 
the United States has come to be a 
routine matter. An extension from 
Houston to Lima, and eventually to 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, is a 
pioneering proposition every step of the 
way. 

Braniff had a lot of problems along 
the way which were not anticipated at 
the start, but one of the toughest prob- 
lems was right out in plain sight at the 
outset—communications. The road to 
Rio looked like a trackless void. Braniff 
had a choice of facilities operated by 
various Latin governments and those 
operated by Pan American and Panagra 
for their own use—which gave Braniff 
no choice but to establish its own facil- 
ities. 

The government-owned facilities were 
poorly located, underpowered, and so 
casually operated as to be totally un- 
reliable for airline communications. The 
PAA and Panagra facilities just plain 
weren’t available to a new competitor. 


Fortunately, at a time when it looked 
like Braniff might have to install and 
staff radio stations all the way down 
the line, Aeronautical Radio, Inc. and 
the CAA recognized the Latin American 
communications problem and _ began 
moving south with a substantial amount 
of equipment and aid to Latin American 
countries. But Braniff still had to put 
a couple of links in the chain, and the 
stations it installed (at a cost of more 
than $100,000) would do credit to any 
communications net in the world. 


Links in Chain. Out of Houston Braniff 
uses the new gateway station installed 
there by Aeronautical Radio, Inc. This 
station serves for air-ground and point- 
to-point communications with the 
Havana station operated by the Arinc 
affiliate RACSA (Radio Aeronautica de 
Cuba, S. A.). RACSA provides air- 
ground coverage out of Havana and 
takes care of point-to-point relays from 
Balboa to Houston. 

On Swan Island between Cuba and 
Panama there is a CAA-operated aero- 
phare navigation aid, and limited point- 
to-point communications with the CAA 
in Balboa. Another aerophare (low- 
frequency non-directional radio beacon) 
station of considerable power has been 
established at France Field in the Canal 
Zone. The equipment, furnished by 
Braniff, is operated by the Air Force 
for the benefit of all aircraft operating 
in the area. CAA facilities at Balboa 
include manual radiotelegraph service 
to both Lima and Havana. Radioteletype 
is being added between Balboa and 
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Communications System— 
Pictured above is the geographical ar- 
rangement of communications stations serv- 
ing Braniff Airways in the Caribbean and 


Items | thru 6 are duplex 
circuits to be 


South America. 


manual radiotelegraph 
changed to radioteletype in the near 
future. Item 7 represents a group of fre- 


quencies on which CORPAC transmits to 
both Braniff and Panagra on a shared time 
basis. Item 8 represents frequencies on 
which Panagra transmits to CORPAC at 
Lima; 9 & 10 are frequencies which Braniff 
uses to transmit to both Lima and Balboa; 
Il represents frequencies used by Panagra 
to transmit to Balboa; 12 is a group of 
frequencies on which CAA at Balboa trans- 
mits to Panagra and Braniff. 





Lima and sometime in the future will 
be installed for service to Havana. 
Going south from Panama, Braniff 





starts relying on its own new facilitie 

At the instigation of vice president 
Ray Shrader, and under the guidance 
and supervision of communications 
superintendent H. R. Dreggors, Branilf 
has erected and equipped modern com- 
munications stations at Esmeraldas, 
Ecuador and at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
Both stations required considerable re- 
sourcefulness in site selections, road 
building and station construction. Both 
are manned by English-speaking Ecua- 
dorians with considerable experience in 
radio operation and weather observation 


At both Esmeraldas and Guayaquil 
Braniff has installed powerful dual Fed- 
eral Telephone and Radio FTR-3 aero- 
phare beacon transmitters with plate- 
modulated tone identification and auto- 
matic emergency change-over in case 
of failure of one transmitter. Although 
1200 watts is the maximum power gen- 
erally used in South America, these 
units have a power output of 2500 watts. 
Pilots have been highly enthusiastic 
about the clarity of reception over long 
distances. 

At Guayaquil, both voice and CW 
communications are handled with a 
Collins 231D-13 10-channel high fre- 
quency transmitter rated at 3000 watts 
output. At Esmeraldas the transmitter 
is a 500-watt Collins 16F9 model used 
for both voice and CW on any of 10 
channels. 


Designed by Braniff. The control con- 
soles for both stations were designed 
and built by Braniff. They incorporate 
eight Wilcox -crystal controlled HF re- 
ceivers, plus two tuneable receivers— 
one of them used to monitor the navi- 
gation facility. The operator’s position 
consists of three cabinet-type racks, 
two table top pedestals and a typewriter 
well, with microphone, speech ampli- 
fiers, tone control units, switching and 
frequency selector panels and receiver 
volume controls. The operator also has 
in front of him clocks, Kollsman alti- 
meters, wind direction indicator, and 
message file slots. 

Each station has its own power plant 
—two General Motors 25 KVA diesel 
electrics plus a small gasoline plant for 
night operation of building and tower 
lights, power tools, etc. Fuel tanks have 
been installed to provide an oil supply 
for 45 days of continuous 24-hour oper: 
tion. Either of the two diesels wi 
operate all station equipment at 2/3 of 
available power. 

Each station has two 100-foot ste 
antenna towers spaced 200 feet apart 
near the transmitter building. Branifi 
installation uses a cage type anten 
consisting of six strands of 3/16” pho. - 
phor bronze wire evenly spaced arou 
8-inch circular hoops, with the 
horizontal portion supported betwe 
the two towers and the lower porti 
extending downward 90 feet and cc 
necting to an insulator near the r 
of the transmitter building. The ! 
communications transmitter is connect 
to a wire running vertically from t 
transmitter building to the top of o 
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Aw. RAFT PILOTING has come a long 


way since the old “seat-of-the-pants” days, and 
a large measure of this advance is credited 
to Pioneer* flight instruments — instru- 
ments that have made possible the safe, effi- 
cient type of flying that is being done today. 
In particular are the three basic references so 
vital to positive control of the plane’s 
direction, attitude, and rate of turn—the 
Gyro Flux Gate* Compass, the Gyro 
Vertical Indicator, and the Electric Turn 
and Bank Indicator. To insure the maxi- 
mum of safety and dependability for your 
aircraft, build your flight group around 
these universally accepted essentials by 
Eclipse-Pioneer. ’ 


*Registered trade marks Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Eclipse-Pioneer ~~ 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY AVIATION CORPORATION 
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| AIRPLANE REFUELING SYSTEMS 












‘AIRCRAFT REFUELERS 


Bx: INVESTIGATE Wayne Re- 
1% fueling Systems for aircraft. i 
Wayne builds larger equipment 
+4 in addition to computing cabi- 
_ + net types shown here. Wayne 
, Air Compressors, Hose Reels, . 
Air Scales, Lifts and Power . 
Washers are useful in any air- 
port. Write for bulletins._ 
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THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 








Can you decode 
GRP? 


This, and all other location 
identifiers of the United 
States and its possessions are 
contained in our recent publi- 
cation-Airline Codes and Ab- 
breviations Part II. Invalu- 
able to Airline Personnel, this 
booklet will be sent to you 
free of charge upon receipt 
of your request. Write-Cen- 
tral Radio and Television 
Schools, 17th and Wyandotte 
Sts., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Attention—M. R. Anderson, 
Airline Division. 
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SCHOOLS, INc. 


17th and Wyandotte Streets 


Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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H. R. Dreggors 
Braniff Supt. of Communications 


of the towers—an installation which 
Braniff has found to give the best cov- 
erage in high frequencies. 

Although Braniff installed the two 
Ecuadorian stations only to complete 
the communications chain for fast han- 
dling of operational, reservations and 
general administrative message between 
South America and the U. S. network, 
these stations often are heard direct by 
Braniff stations in the mid-west and 
south. 

In Peru, incidentally, all radio and 
navigation facilities are being provided 
by CORPAC, the Peruvian government- 
operated airway network. 


NAVIGATION 
Omni-Range Units Tested 


The crew of the Air Transport As- 
sociation’s DC-3 transport Beta, which 
recently made the first transcontinental 
flight using the omni-directional range 
system, reported unexpectedly fine op- 
eration of the flight and ground equip- 
ment, considering that all stations are 
operating only on a test basis and have 
not yet been commissioned. The air- 
plane was piloted by C. A. Macatee and 
W. T. Wright and was flown from San 
Francisco, Calif., to Columbus, Ohio, in 
an unofficial test of the omni-directional 
range system. 

The system components as _ installed 
in ATA’s aircraft incorporated a Sperry 
A-12 autopilot and approach unit with a 
Collins production model 51R receiver 
used as an autopilot radio coupler. This 


assembly was made to Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc. specifications. The flight 
progressed via Albuquerque, Kansas 


City, Amarillo, Wichita, Cedar Rapids 
and Davenport. Of the 148 omni-range 
stations now in operation, 50 were either 
used or checked during the course of the 
flight. Field strength and accuracy 
measurements were made with special 
equipment aboard Beta but these 
records have not been analyzed as yet. 








Icelandic Navigation Aids 


Financial support for air navigation 
facilities in Iceland have been pledged 
to that country by nine nations whoce 
airplanes fly across the north Atlantic 
The International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization in conference at Geneva estalh- 
lished contribution levels on a percent- 
age basis directly reflecting the amount 
of traffic of the various nations’ airlines 
through that country. 

The prime use of the air control 
center, radio communications and 
meteorological services of Iceland is by 
foreign airlines, and during 1949 these 
countries have pledged support as fol- 
lows: Belgium 18%, Canada 7.1%, 
Denmark 1.7%, Sweden 2.6%, United 
Kingdom 9.9%, and the United States 
48.7%. Iceland will assume 17.5% of 
these costs. 


——CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS— 


Flight Recorder Problem 


Once again the CAB hds revised the 
regulations pertaining to the installa- 
tion of flight recorders in aircraft. The 
newest amendment to Part 41 of CAR 
rescinds previous rulings and indicates 
that the only installations to be made 
will be test installations without specific 
requirements that any given number of 
ships or that all operators be included 
in the tests. 

The ATA states that most operators 
will probably be included in the tests 
but that it will be a matter for the in- 
dividual airlines to decide. 

The several changes in this reg- 
ulation which originally called for the 
installation of flight recorders in all 
scheduled air carrier aircraft, then only 
in those with maximum take ‘off weight 
in excess of 10,000 pounds, followed by 
a ruling that only one in 10 aircraft 
in the latter category need be equipped, 
have been the result of the lack of a 
suitable retorder meeting existing 1 
quirements. Present production models 
are claimed by the industry to be un- 
dependable and a continuous serv 
problem. 


assorem GET Yn 


2 Safety Bureaus Created 


CAB has created two new bureau 
a Safety Regulation Bureau and a Saf 
Investigation Bureau—replacing the 
Safety Bureau. Former Safety Buré 
assistant director (regulations), John 
Chamberlain, heads the new regulat 
unit. William K. Andrews, former 
sistant director (investigational), is 0 
charge of the investigation bureau 

Chamberlain will direct preparat n 
and promulgation of rules and regu.%- 
tions governing air safety, domestie «4 
international, and will supervise stu" 
standa 


and research on. safety 
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SHAKING THE TRUTH OUT OF A TURBINE 


> Here a pair of electro-magnets is 
“shaking the truth out of a turbine 
blade.” It is being shaken in this lab- 
oratory testto determine its true natural 
‘bration frequencies —the dangerous 

equencies that exist when a very 
sinmall force causes a large deflection. 


» The blade is oscillated by high 
frequency magnetic impulses. As the 
speed of the magnet excitation is in- 

eased, the blade is made,to vibrate 

its various natural frequencies. A 
poto-electric cell serves to locate 
these frequencies precisely, while a 


WR [ H | Aeronautical Corporation * Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 


measuring microscope reveals the 
exact amplitude of each. 

> Modern research such as this deter- 
mines blade stamina in a much shorter 
time than would otherwise be possible 
and provides accurate data from which 
engineers can design turbine blades 
and many other vital aircraft engine 
parts that do not possess harmful 
vibration characteristics. 

> Another example of the painstaking 
research behind the pes, seme of 
Wright aircraft turbine and recipro- 
cating engines. 


POWER 
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FOR AIR PROGRESS 
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Andrews’ Bureau will investigate acci- 
dents, analyze findings to develop sug- 
gested corrective measures, supervise 
issuance of safety education information. 


Removal of Placards 


Suggestions for the removal of cer- 
tain placards from the cockpits of trans- 
port aircraft are now under considera- 
tion by the Air Transport Association 
and the Office of Aviation Safety of the 
CAA. The ever increasing number of 
placards in the cockpit has had a ten- 
dency to off-set the purpose behind their 
use. That is, the placard should call 
atiention to some particular condition 
which is not standard and which con- 
sequently requires special attention by 
the crew. Gradually, placards have 
been required by CAR to specify fuel 
quantities, sequence of multiple opera- 
tions, normal operating limits, etc. As 
a result the crew must now search for 
specific and important placards among 
the general maze. 

In bringing the matter to the attention 
of the CAA, the ATA recommended that 
the elaborate operating manuals and 
extensive training given to pilots should 
obviate the need for a considerable num- 
ber of these placards. The CAA has 
agreed to review any specific complaints 
about excessive and needless placards 
but has pointed out that the wide va- 
riety of aircraft involved and the nature 
of the placards would necessitate indi- 
vidual handling. Operators have been 
invited to submit specific examples of 
placards which they feel are needless. 


DC-6 Accident Studied 


In the three weeks following United 
Air Lines DC-6 accident at Mt. Carmel, 
Pennsylvania the CAB Safety Bureau 
issued no statement of findings, but the 
industry was much quicker than in 
most crash incidents in arriving at its 
own conclusions and taking corrective 
action indicated by the conclusions. 

The most prevalent and best sup- 
ported theory was that the plane had 
not crashed as a result of serious fire, 
but because the crew was either over- 
come or seriously affected by carbon 
dioxide after CO-2 was released in the 
forward baggage compartment following 
a smoke or fire warning signal from that 
compartment. It was a matter of serious 
speculation whether the signal was 
simply another of the numerous false 
warnings which the airlines have ex- 
perienced with photo-electric smoke de- 
tectors. 

Supposition that a heavy concentra- 
tion of CO-2 might have found its way 
into the cockpit was first mentioned in 
UAL president W. A. Patterson’s official 
statement on the incident. The theory 
received strong support when it was 
revealed that a TWA Constellation had 
made a forced landing in Missouri a 
short time earlier after the crew had 
been nearly overcome by CO-2. Recon- 
struction of the TWA incident by a 
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test crew gave conclusive evidence that 
releasing two and three banks of fire 
extinguisher bottles into the forward 
baggage compartment could carry a 
CO-2 concentration as high as 23.8% 
into the cockpit. Permissible concen- 
tration for normal human reaction is 
five percent. 

Interpretation of the scant communi- 
cations overheard or recorded from the 
United plane has been varied and in- 
conclusive. Although considerable 
doubt exists as to exactly what was said, 
it is generally agreed that the mes- 
sages were delivered in the weakened 
and labored manner which might be ex- 
pected as a result of partial asphyxiation 
or oxygen starvation. Numerous well- 
qualified witnesses have testified that 
that was no evidence of fire, smoke or 
mechanical irregularity. 

Whether or not the CO-2 theory holds 
up as evidence is examined, there have 
been several prompt steps among DC-6 
operators and others to prevent false 
warnings or minor fires from leading to 
similar incidents. 

Pilots have been instructed to put on 
oxygen masks before discharging fire 
extinguishers, and, incidentally, pilots 
have become much more careful about 
checking oxygen equipment and report- 
ing irregularities. Some airlines are dis- 
couraging over-anxious use of fire ex- 
tinguishers—even to the extent of pro- 
hibiting use of more than one bank of 
extinguishers. 

Cabin and cockpit airflow is being 
studied to determine whether fire ex- 
tinguishing agents can be confined to 
the compartment for which they are in- 
tended. Fire warning and extinguish- 
ing systems in general are again being 
studied. Finally, airlines which had not 
already made use of CAA permission to 
do so, are disconecting their smoke 
warning indicators until false alarm ten- 
dencies of the instruments can be cor- 
rected. 


EAL Near Bainbridge: Sudden loss 
of control for reasons unknown was cited 
by CAB as the probable cause of the 
Eastern Air Lines DC-4 accident near 
Bainbridge, Md., on May 30, 1947. 

Cruising at 4,000 feet altitude enroute 
from Newark, N. J., to Miami, Fla., the 
plane went into a sharp descent and 
crashed in a wooded area. Investiga- 
tion proved that the empennnage left 
the aircraft prior to the time the air- 
craft struck the ground, the official 
report states, but it is unknown if this 
was the cause or result of the dive. 

CAB made the most comprehensive in- 
vestigation ever undertaken by that 
organization or its predecessors in try- 
ing to determine the cause of the ac- 
cident. Ten distinct theories were 
advanced, six were discredited on the 
face of evidence, and the balance were 
elaborated on for what value they might 
provide. No conclusions were reached 
as a result of the investigation. 


SAFETY 
SLANTS 


PUBLISHED reports indicating pos- 


sible danger from using carbon 
dioxide fire extinguishers in aircraft 
are causing aircraft and fire protection 
engineers considerable uneasiness. It is 
clearly evident that there is need for 
the study, not only of the fire extin- 
guishing qualities of various agents, but 
also of their effect on people who must 
breathe their fumes. 

Carbon dioxide has always been con- 
sidered a “safe” extinguishing agent, so 
far as the inhalation of its vapors is 
concerned, except for the danger of 
suffocation if sufficient were used io 
exclude oxygen. Carbon tetrachloride, 
methyl bromide and some of the newer 
agents, such as mono-chlorobromethane, 
have always been regarded as hazardous 
and reports on their relative toxicity 
under laboratory conditions have been 
widely published. Similar tests with 
carbon dioxide would serve to clear its 
good name or substantiate rumors. Per- 
haps by the time this appears in print, 
the answer will te known. 

* 

The choice between wooden and metal 
ladders is not easy to make and each 
type has its staunch defenders. Ladders 
used in servicing aircraft usually get 
rough handling and any weakness of 
design or poor judgment in choice of 
material soon shows up. While it is 
possible to make metal ladders quite 
light and strong, there is a difference 
between mere strength and durability. 
As a result, the maintenance costs on 
metal ladders can become prohibitive, 
unless they have been designed with 
durability as a major consideration. 
Regardless of the material used in their 
construction, all ladders in regular use 
should be checked daily and removed 
from service at once if any defect shows 
up. Strict attention to this may save 
a life—and it may be yours. 

* 

Some months ago this column called 
attention to the hazard due to the use 
of surplus military refuelers around 
commercial airports. Within the last 
month a serious fire at LGA involved 
one of these vehicles. Fortunately, no 
one was seriously injured but the dam- 
age to the truck and to merchandise 
being loaded for shipment was con- 
siderable. 

There was some excuse for using such 
equipment ‘immediately after the war 
when it was a physical impossibility *o 
obtain anything else, but it is now nearly 
three years after V-J day. Not only 
the oil companies, but the airlines and 
the airport operators leave themselves 
open to the charge of gross negligence 
if they do not take steps at once to 
correct this condition and get some re- 
liable refueling equipment into 
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———NEW PRODUCTS————— 


New Wiring Insulation 


Polythene, a new product of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company is 
being used as insulation on radio an- 
tennae and associated wiring. Use of 
polythene, a tough plastic product, on 
tension units, tee splices and strain in- 
sulators offers unusual dielectric qual- 
ities and eliminates the need for taping 
formerly used to minimize radio inter- 
ference. 

Wiring for antenna systems is in- 
sulated with polythene which is ex- 
truded directly onto the solid-copper- 
weld, .051 inch diameter wire. Tightly 
fitting insulation jackets are molded 
directly over the connecting parts. 

The new antenna system, Anstat, is 
manufactured and sold by Engineering 
Physics Division, Frederic Flader, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, New York. Poly- 
thene insulation for antenna fittings is 
molded by Trimold Inc. of Kenmore, 
New York. 


Hand Crimper 


Roesch Tool Products has introduced 
a new 45 degree angle hand crimper 
designed for 


confined 


working in 





quarters. Particularly useful for crimp- 
ing, seaming, bending, forming and 
straightening operations, the tool is made 
of steel and is 9% inches long. Models 
are available with either 3% or 2% 
inches jaw width and with straight or 
curved handles. Straight handle models 
sel! for $3.45 and those with curved 
handles for $3.95. Additional information 
is \vailable from Roesch Tool Products, 
8913 Olin Street, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


ReGlo Finish 

‘gal Air Corporation has announced 
a} ew aircraft product known as ReGlo 
w! ch provides a lustrous, high-resist- 
an’ finish for aircraft surfaces. 


Glo may ke applied to fabric or 
mal surfaces to protect them from 
mi.or abrasions, salt air, acid fumes, 
an to minimize the normal weathering 
pr esses. It leaves a mirror-like finish 
wl ch does not require rubbing either 
du ng application or removal. Removal 
of teGlo from the surface is simplified 
by the use of ReGlo Solvent. 

plied with conventional spray 
ec’ pment, using about a gallon to cover 
a .ght plane, this finish requires from 
6 8 hours to dry with an ultimate 
we cht of about three pounds. It may 
be used over striping, insignia and 
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other decorative pieces to reduce main- 
tenance costs. 

Additional information on this product 
may be obtained from Regal Air Cor- 
poration, 318 West 39th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING 


Natural Tangents. A book contain- 
ing natural tangents to eight decimal 
places for every second of the arc, 
from zero degrees to 90 degrees, has 
been compiled by R. B. Huey, Los An- 
geles engineer, and is now being pub- 
lished. The book has 630 pages and 
the tangent of the angle to seconds may 
be read at a glance. The book is de- 
signed for engineers, computers and 
draftsman to eliminate the probability 
of mistakes and save time in making 
difficult computations. Parker & Co., 
241 East 4th St., Los Angeles 13, Calii. 
are publishers of the book. 





Daily Plane Utilization 
Domestic 
March April 

American 

BS GU. DORR. cccccecs 6:38 6:21 

4 eng. pass. ........ 8:41 7:28 

GED ccccccccsesecce 5:07 5:11 
Braniff 

2 eng. pass. ........ 7:13 6:45 

4 eng. pass. ........ 7:47 6:26 

GED. ccescenncsneode 3:45 4:22 
Capital 

SD GR, BEER. cccccoes 7:31 7:50 

OS Gy GRE. cocccces 4:03 6:01 

GD ecckctccosccecd 2:53 2:56 
Caribbean 

2 emg. pass. ........ 2:44 2:41 
cés 

B GR. BEER. cccccces 7:44 8:04 

4 eng. pass. ........ 5:30 4:57 
Colonial 

BD GR DORR. ccccccce 4:14 6:25 
Continental 

ee: GOR. ca ccones 8:18 8:37 
Delta 

re, M.. écccease 8:34 9:03 

Oe, BR. acevcces 9:39 8:29 

GED ccccvsecscccese 5:58 8:59 
Eastern 

2 emg. pass. ........ 10:44 11:21 

4 eng. pass. ........ 8:54 8:00 

GED ccssdccacecccese 8:20 7:57 
Hawaiian 

eee BO, accceces 5:46 4:51 

arr 2:16 2:05 
Inland 

2 eng. pass. ........ 10:20 10:19 
Mid-Continent 

DG, BE acccecce 7:38 7:44 
National 

D GR. DE cccvccee 21 14 

SG GER. BEER cccccese 4:37 5:19 
Northeast 

fe en 4:37 4:53 

G GR. DRE cccccece 4:16 4:28 
Northwest 

2 eng. pass. ........ 4:56 5:47 

ff. *& _ err 8:41 9:08 
TWA 

2 eng. pass. ........ 10:09 10:39 

@ GRE. BORB. cccccese 6:37 7:05 

EE cdavcateceavees 5:27 5:50 
United 

2 eng. pass. ........ 10:00 10:20 

@ GRE. DEER. cccoccee 9:06 8:32 

GED  covccccccccecse 3:45 3:22 
Western 

2 emg. pass. ........ 8:02 8:09 

4 eng. pass. ........ 7:49 7:30 

GREED 60.00 cnddecsepee 7:03 eens 
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It is plain that air freight’s 
glamor days are over. “Rushing 
serum to Nome” is no longer 
front page news. Today, every 
hour witnesses emergency deliv- 
eries of some kind by the nation’s 
carriers of air freight. 

However, such emergency 
shipments have ceased to be the 
vital part of the picture. Now the 
backbone of air freight is the 
leading merchants and indus- 
trial firms who have carefully 
analyzed their costs and have 
determined that the use of air 
freight for normal shipments is 
currently saving them money! 

In arriving at this conclusion, 
the seller or distributor of goods 
is bound to consider several fac- 
tors. The basic factor, of course, 
is speed. Air freight’s swiftness 
permits the catching of favorable 
markets... the wide distribution 
of goods in a matter of hours. . . 
the ability to keep customers. 
happy and well stocked... and. 
savings on inventory, interest-in- 
transit, and warehousing charges. 

Then, too, there are the 
factors of cleanliness, of reduced 
cost in packaging and handling, 
of less loss through breakage. All 
these factors, plus speed, add up 
to lower costs... better service. 

Today, air freight has 
expanded to such an extent that 
it has become available to many 
businesses whose leaders have 
not yet had a chance to investi- 
gate thoroughly its manifold 
advantages. The fact that many 
internationally successful indus- 
tries and merchandising organi- 
zations are now using air freight 
so extensively presages an 
increasing number of air freight 
users, for which we in the avia- 
tion industry must be prepared. 


PRESIDENT 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 
RESEARCH 


Riding Comfort Laboratory 


A large-scale research program is 
underway at Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. to determine what type of 
seats will best meet airline requirements 
of passenger comfort, long life, and ease 
of maintenance. 

In its “Riding Comfort Laboratory,” 
Convair is telescoping into one week 
the wear and tear of a five-year period 
through use of three devices with Buck 
Rogerish names of “Dynamic Cycler,” 
“Multiple Indentor,” and “Ridometer.” 

It is estimated that during average life 
of an airplane passenger seat about 
100,000 persons sit down and get up 
from it. So Convair’s research engineers 
rigged up the “Cycler” in which plaster 
molds in standardized human “buttock- 
form” with lead weights added, are im- 
pressed against the seat cushions under 
test 100,000 times. A synchrogear motor 
does the job rocking a “see-saw” plat- 
form about an horizontal axis, at rate of 
26 cycles or impressions per minute. 

The “Indentor” employs 23 upright 
wooden rods, loaded with a distributed 
weight of 125 lbs., to measure a cushion’s 
spring rate; the “Ridometer” measures 
the degree of vibration isolation of ihe 
Seat. 

Thus far Convair has tested five iypes 
of passenger seats: (1) Convair-Liner 
production seats, formed of fiberglass; 
(2) airfoam seats, formed of lightweight 
sponge rubber; (3) combination fiber- 
glass-airfoam seats; (4) experimental 
cushions made of specially treated fiber- 
glass; (5) seat cushions submitted by 
manufacturers for Convair to test, in- 
cluding spring-type seats with layers of 
kapok, down, cotton, and sisal; rubber 
latex seats; seats made of sponge rubber 
and rubberized hair, and others now in 
development using new materials. 

Test results to date indicate that fiber- 
glass seat cushions tend to flatten out 
half an inch during the first 10,000 im- 
pressions, little if any during remainder 
of the test. One spring-type cushion 
showed a gradual decrease of half an 
inch thickness during the entire cycling 
test. No measurable decrease in thick- 
ness was noted in the airfoam cushion 
and little or no decrease was evident in 
the fiberglass-airfoam combination. The 
tests indicate the non-inflammable and 
lighter weight fiberglass cushions are 
standing up satisfactorily in service 
ability. 


Flash Bulbs Safe jin Air 

The possibility of ignition of photo- 
flash bulbs by radar impulse is very re- 
mote, according to tests conducted by 
the Bureau of Standards for the CAA 
and by Wright Field. In a memorandum 
to the airlines, the ATA has recom- 
mended that bulbs may be carried with- 
out danger if accepted for shipment 
only in the manufacturer’s original 
package, marked clearly to indicate con- 
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tion. 
free with downward movement. 
left. 








° Consolidated Vultee engineer holds plaster mold 
Dynamic Seat Tester— ; standardized “wang i 
test airline seats for serviceability and comfort. "Cycler" is shown in tilted posi- 
Buttock impression is made on seat at left, while right hand seat swings 
Succeeding cycle lifts right hand seat, lowers 
Synchro-gear motor at lower right rocks the ‘see-saw’ 
stroke, about horizontal axis, at rate of 26 cycles or impressions per minute. In 

normal test, this up-and-down motion continues 100,000 times. 






“Buttock-Form" used to 


platform in 10-in. 








tent and handled with ordinary precau- 
tions to prevent crushing. 

Instances of photoflash bulbs acciden- 
tally igniting and causing fire were re- 








Joins Garrett—Ce!. James M. Gil- 
lespie, chief of the 


Air Force All-Weather Flying Division at 
Wilmington, Ohio, until his retirement last 
May, has joined the Garrett Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., as assistant and technical 
adviser to the president. His duties will 


be confined mainly to the AiResearch 
Manufacturing Co. division which special- 
izes in high speed wheel development and 
manufacture of turbines, cabin pressure 
controls and other aviation equipment. 


ported as early as 1943, again in 1944 
and were brought into prominence more 
recently when the General Electric Co 
published a statement absolving itself 
from any responsibility for the results 
involved in the transportation of photo- 
flash bulbs. The normal ignition of 
these units is accomplished by a primer 
which is similar in operation to a 
“strike anywhere” match, being suscep- 
tible to ignition on impact. 

The tests conducted by Wright Field 
indicated that radar ignition of bulbs 
was possible up to a distance of 100 
yards but beyond a few feet only by 
powerful ground search radar of ap- 
proximately 10 cm wave length. These 
tests further proved that it is impossible 
to ignite bulbs even under optimum 
conditions if a piece of aluminium sheet- 
ing is placed between the source of 
radar and the photoflash bulbs, the ATA 
report points out. Since this is the 
condition existing in transport aircra(t 
the hazard of ignition by radar impulse 
is remote. 

Under optimum conditions and wit!:- 
out shielding up to 10% of a given 
group of bulbs are likely to ignite 
under radar impulses but of these on'y 
12% é 
tion. 


would produce a flame with ig: 


Convairs in August: With its final 
detachment of pilots now undergoing 
training in flying the Convair Liner 
under American Airlines supervision at 
the latter’s Ardmore, Okla. training 
kase, Western Air Lines is preparing 
to place the new twin-engine transports 
in service on its coastal run in August. 
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Only a box .. . but symbolic of the Quality and Service rendered by 
Aircraft Components Corporation to our many customers the world over. 
Look for the flying A. C. C. label on every package, it is your 
assurance of the finest quality aircraft parts. Parts that have 
been thoroughly inspected in our own shops to meet 
exacting C.A.A. standards. 
Contact us for immediate shipment from 
our fully-stocked warehouses. 


Le Components 


CORPORATION 







Now AVAILABLE for immediate shipment AT GREAT 
SAVINGS: Propellers, Propeller Blades, Propeller Tools, 
Governors, Generators, Regulators, Relays, Electrical Ac- 
| cessory Parts, Carburetors and Parts, Magnetos and Parts, 
; Fuel Pumps, Switches, Inverters, Engine Parts, and many 
other related items. 


Catalogue Gladly Sent on Request 
All Parts New and Unused—Guaranteed Quality 






ALEXANDRIA, Vircrnia, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ACCAIR 
AGENT FOR WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Representatives for: 
Lesce-Nevitte, U. S. Russer Co., Keti-Strom Too. Co. 



























Slim Business at Idlewild 


The $60,000,000 New York Interna- 
tional Airport opened for business July 
1, but as of this week its business was 
slim: three or four landings and de- 
partures of scheduled airline planes and 
a score or so of landings and take-offs 
by private flyers. 

To Peruvian International Airways 
went the distinction of operating the 
first scheduled flight into the field on 
Friday, July 9, with a departure the 
following day. Air France’s first use 
of the field except for familiarization 
flights was to be on Bastille Day, July 
14. 

The new airport opened with eight 
airline tenants, including several for- 
eign-flag carriers who had signed con- 
tracts with the Port of New York 
Authority on the eve of the opening and 
only after the State Department had 
refused to intervene in their behalf 
after finding that there had been “no 
discrimination” by the Port Authority 
in ordering them to move to the new 
field while their American-flag com- 
petitors were permitted to remain at 
LaGuardia Field for another 18 months 
or so. 

Those using the new airport include: 
Air France, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
SABENA Belgian Airlines, Scandinavian 
Airlines System, Linea Aeropostal Ven- 
ezolana, Peruvian International Airways, 
FAMA, the Argentine line, and Sea- 
board & Western Air Lines, an inter- 
national air freight line. Their total 
combined schedules, however, number 
only four or five per day. 


Move Held Necessary: The Port 


AIR TERMINALS 





Authority claimed it was necessary to 
move the foreign-flag carriers to the 
new field at this time because of the 
congested air traffic at LaGuardia. It 
said domestic carriers would have to 
use facilities at LaGuardia until facili- 
ties adequate for servicing their flights 
can be provided at the new field. 

Meanwhile, the controversy between 
the domestic airlines and the Port Au- 
thority over alleged repudiation by the 
latter of leases formerly signed by the 
carriers with the City of New York 
and supposedly assumed by the Port 
Authority last year remained unsettled. 

As a possible means of escaping the 
Port Authority’s policies, some of the 
airlines recently had looked over the 
facilities at Teterboro (N. J.) Air Ter- 
minal, about 20 minutes away from 
Times Square, but the Authority ap- 
parently had beaten them to the draw by 
making the owner of the airport an 
attractive offer for an option to pur- 
chase the field. 

If it could obtain Teterboro, the Port 
Authority would hold a monopoly on 
all major airports in the metropolitan 
New York area. 


455 Airports in ’49 


Faced with a backlog of approximately 
$210,000,000 in requests for Federal-aid 
airport funds, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration had some tough deci- 
sicns to make in picking the projects 
to share in the $40,000,000 of Federal 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 
1949. Its selections, announced July 3, 
were based on “the most immediate 
areonautical necessity.” 

The program embraces 455 projects, 








’ . __One of the two giant hangars recently placed into 
UAL's Chicago Hangar operation by United Air Lines at Chicago Munici- 
pal Airport is shown above. It has entrance door span of 275 ft., height of 65 ft., 

depth of 120 ft., and can accommodate three DC-6's at same time. 
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including 282 for the construction or im 
provement of Class 3 or smaller airport 
at a cost of $11,584,899 to the govern- 
ment, and construction or improvement 
of 173 Class 4 or larger fields at a cost 
of $23,513,560 in Federal funds. Local 
or state sponsors would provide an ad- 
ditional $38,720,996 to match the $35.,- 
098,458 in Federal grants. 

Of the $40,000,000 appropriation fo 
the fiscal year, $3 millions have been 
apportioned for administrative purposes, 
$500,000 for projects in the Territories, 
$27,375,000 among the states accord- 
ing to area and population, and $9,125,- 
000 for the discretionary fund. 


Grant for Ft. Worth 


The Greater Fort Worth Airport is 
earmarked for a Federal grant of $800,- 
000 under the 1949 Federal Airport Pro- 
gram as a result of Congressional action 
and the personal intervention of Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator D. W. Rent- 
zel in behalf of Fort Worth in the 
latter city’s fight with Dallas. 

The controversy between the two 
cities had boiled for several months, with 
Dallas claiming that construction of the 
proposed new airport between the two 
points would ruin its own Love Field 
This charge was made during Congres- 
sional debate on the State, Justice and 
Commerce Appropriation bill in May, 
with the result that the House voted 
to strike funds for the project from 
CAA’s appropriation. The Senate com- 
mittee subsequently restored the money, 
and a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee agreed to the restoration. 

Later, CAA examiners conducted spe- 
cial hearings based on objections by 
Dallas and reported no evidence to in- 
dicate that the original recommenda- 
tions should be reversed. 


UAL Expansion at Chicago 


United Air Lines announced last week 
that its expanded facilities at Chicago 
Municipal Airport, where it now oc- 
cupies more than 235,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space in hangars, shops and offices, are 
virtually complete. The Chicago in- 
stallation is one of the largest in the 
country and is second largest on United's 
system, being second only to the hugs 
UAL maintenance base at San Francisco 

In addition to its headquarters build 
ing, which has a total floor space o/ 
81,500 square feet and is complete wit! 
auditorium, cafeteria and medical offices 
the Chicago installation includes tw: 
giant hangars recently placed in opera 
tion. One, which is shared by Easte1 
Air Lines, has 38,430 sq. ft. of flo 
space (exclusive of offices and shops 
while the other embraces 34,250 sq. | 
The latter will accommodate _ thr« 
DC-6’s at a time and has complete sho 
facilities for intermediate overhaul, pl 
flight operational offices, a communica- 
tions center, and a flight kitchen wher 
2,000 passenger meals are provided daily 
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MORE SPEED! 
MORE SEATS! 
MORE COMFORT! 


Northwest, first of the nation’s 
airlines to operate the new Martin 
2-0-2’s, now offers this ultra-modern 
service in addition to its 4-engine fleet 
coast-to-coast. See your travel agent 
or any office of Northwest Airlines. 










COAST-TO-COAST... ALASKA 
4 FLIGHTS WEEKLY To THE ORIENT 


NORTHWEST 6c AIRLINES 


















Pickup Facilities Completed 


Provision of ground transportation 
service for the pickup and delivery of 
air cargo at the more than 350 points 
served by the domestic certificated air- 
lines has been virtually completed, with 
approximately 700 trucks being used 
daily in this connection, according to 
a mid-year survey by Air Cargo, Inc., 
subsidiary of the airlines. 

Air Cargo is directly providing such 
service, through contracts with cartage 
firms, at all points served by more than 
one airline; at points served by only 
a single carrier the airline concerned 
is providing the service. An additional 
2,000 smaller cities and towns adjacent 
to air carrier route points are included 
in the door-to-door pickup and delivery 
pattern. 

Fred M. Glass, president of ACI, 
pointed out that the organization is 
now providing downtown cargo collec- 
tion and dispersal terminals for shipper 
convenience in more than 80 cities. 

An ACI committee has been holding 
conferences with airline operations per- 
sonnel on simplification and standardiza- 
tion of space control, tracing, cargo 
interchange and other operating pro- 
cedures. 


UAL’s Cargo Control 


A cargo control system or reporting 
service inaugurated by United Air Lines 
on July 1 will provide air cargo shippers 
with information as to space availability 
and when their goods will move. Oper- 
ating in manner similar to the payload 
control center which went into opera- 
tion recently to give passengers prompt 
confirmations of space requests, the 
cargo control section will set up aver- 
age loads based on previous experience 
for all stations on all trips. 

When the average is exceeded, the 
station concerned will report to the 
Denver center, where payload control 
can act to equalize loads or add extra 
sections. 


Fashionaire Account to FTL 


The coast-to-coast shipments. of 
Fashionaire, non-profit association com- 
posed of a number of large retail stores 
and said to be the biggest air freight 
account in the country, are now being 
handled by The Flying Tiger Line. They 
formerly were handled by California 
Eastern Airways, and when it recently 
was proposed that the business be 
divided between Flying Tigers and Slick 
Airways, each three nights a week, 
Slick relinquished the account to the 
Tigers because it felt daily operation 
was required to handle the business 
economically. 

Slick, meanwhile, has returned the 
two C-54’s it had temporarily leased 
from California Eastern following the 
latter’s suspension of service and has 
replaced them with four C-46’s it is 
leasing from the Army at $300 per 
month. Slick now has 15 C-46’s in 
operation, and will have 21 upon com- 
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Airborne Cattle Pens— 








Unusual problem in cargo loading was presented 


recently when 
pigs, dogs, and chickens—80 animals in all—were to be flown from La Guardia 
Airport to Milan, Italy, by Seaboard & Western Airlines, international irregular 
air carrier. Wallace P. Neth, in charge of traffic, warehousing, and loading for 
Seaboard, prefabricated stalls and pens, then worked backwards from the forward 
end of the DC-4, with the bulls and heifers tethered up front, the pigs penned 
in five lots, and winding up with dogs and chickens. 
inches deep in shavings, with hay for the cattle and feeding troughs for the pigs. 
stock was valued at $33,000. 


11,000 pounds of bulls, heifers, 


Floor of the plane was 
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pletion of modification of the others it 
has leased from the government. 


Solving Local Problems 


Air freight problems are not confined 
to the councils of management; they 
accumulate on the local level, too. In 
Los Angeles, the area air cargo super- 
visors for the airlines are doing some- 
thing about these local problems by 
getting together in regular monthly 
meetings. 

Minor as well as major problems come 
up for discussion and action and definite 
improvements in service have resulted. 
An outstanding example is the efficiency 
which has been attained in the pick-up 
and delivery service. 

Since Twentieth Century Pickup took 
over the Air Cargo, Inc., contract in 
Los Angeles, a sharp improvement in 
the service to shippers has been 
achieved, mainly through cooperative 
action between the airlines as a group 
and the cartage concern. 

Jerry Miller, operator of Twentieth 
Century Pickup, attends the meetings, 
flanked by his dispatchers and _ his 
auditor. Problems of policy and detail 
are laid on the table and worked out. 
Is it necessary, for example, to delay a 
driver at the airport while each pack- 
age for his truck is checked? Half an 
hour can be saved if this procedure is 
waived. The hitch is the chance that a 
“will call” package may get on a truck 


by mistake. Miller’s dispatchers have 
the answer to that. “We’ll get it back to 
the airport by 9:30,” they advise. And 
it doesn’t happen often. Everybody 
agrees to save the half hour. That helps 
to attain the goal of overnight air 
freight service by completing the de- 
livery of all shipments by noon. 

Consists, air bills, cut-off times, mis- 
addressed packages, high value ship- 
ments, special handling—all these, plus 
a variety of individual problems are 
sifted thoroughly at the monthly con- 
ferences and the corrective actions taken 
are aimed at better service. 


What about flowers? Here’s a major 
problem that can’t be answered at a 
single meeting. Flowers are fragile and 
the bane of claim departments. The b 
flower shipments, mostly, are hand 
by the non-certificated carriers 
Chicago, New York and a few of th 
other major cities. The certificated ai 
lines get mainly the flowers wh« 
transfers to surface carriers are 
volved, and claims grow out of thes 
transfers. This is one the Los Ange!e 
cargo supervisors haven’t licked yet. 

So far the Los Angeles meetings have 
been confined to the members of Air 
Cargo, Inc., American Airlines, TWA, 
United Air Lines and Western Air Lines, 
but they have been so successful they 
are now branching out into full meet- 
ings of all the certificated airlines in 
the area. 
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AIR CARGO 





'. P. Houghton, western regional man- 
ager of Air Cargo, Inc. actively par- 
ticipates in the meetings, coming to 
Los Angeles from San Francisco to 
attend. The airline cargo supervisors 
comprising the group include George 
Ferreira and Pat Patterson of American 
Airlines, Ralph Payne and Frank Babtie 
of TWA, Tony Frank of United Air 
Lines, Henry Bartelt and John Good of 
Western Air Lines. 


UAL Speeds Cargo Loading 


A technique which speeds up air 
cargo loading nearly five times over 
conventional methods has been adopted 
by United Air Lines after extensive 
experimentation at high-volume freight 
points on the company’s transcontinental 
routes. 

Glyn Johns, superintendent of cargo 
service equipment and procedure of 
UAL, helped perfect the procedure, 
known as palletizing. The pallet, a mag- 
nesium metal kase on top of which 
bundles and packages are firmly secured, 
is preloaded and put aboard the plane as 
one unit. In test loadings, United found 
that as much as an hour could be saved 
on transcontinental cargo flights, with 
commensurate savings in manpower and 
expense. 

In announcing plans for standardizing 
the palletizing method throughout UAL’s 
system, Johns said about 90% of air 
cargo traffic can be handled in this 
manner. It is particularly adaptable to 
high value shipments under seal, he 
said. The pallets come with or without 
protective metal cages. 


Ground Service Yardstick 


A yardstick for determining when 
ground transportation is incidental to 
air transportation and when it is part 
of a combination ground-air service has 
been proposed to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by the airlines affiliated with Air 
Caro, Inc., and if approved by CAB 
wil! be forwarded shortly to the Inter- 
stat Commerce Commission. 

The definition had been requested by 
the ICC, when certain holders of ICC 
motor carrier certificates complained 
tha' certain non-certificated motor car- 
rier were performing services beyond 
tho: - contemplated in the section of the 
ICC regulations exempting from its li- 
cen ng provisions transportation by 
mo! r vehicles that is incidental to 
tra: .portation by aircraft. 

T e restrictive definition agreed upon 
by .e certificated air carriers is to the 
effe : that: “Transportation of persons 
or roperty by motor vehicle shall be 
ded as incidental to transportation 
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WANTED 
C-54B’s 


To lease. 
Immediate delivery wanted. 
World Air Express 
Pelham Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Telephone: New Rochelle 2-7680 
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° Photo shows 

New-Style Loading— aceiiine 

put aboard a United cargo plane after 

being preloaded on a magnesium pallet 

of the cage type. United plans to make 

wide use of the time-saving palletizing 
technique. 








by aircraft only when such transporta- 
tion is provided to or from an airport 
under an air carrier tariff or under a 
contract filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for persons or property having 
an immediately prior or subsequent 
movement by air.” 

This, of course, would throw upon 
CAB the problem of practical adminis- 
tration of the provision and a day-to- 
day determination of the extent of its 





jurisdiction over motor vehicle trans- 
portation to and from airports. To ease 
this problem and eliminate the neces- 
sity for frequent quasi-judicial proceed- 
ings, the carriers suggested that CAB 
adopt the following rule-of-thumb: 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board will 
approve motor vehicle transportation 
provided under an air carrier tariff or 
under a contract filed by an air carrier 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
persons or property having an im- 
mediately prior or subsequent move- 
ment by air, between an airport served 
by such carrier and any point within 
25 miles of such airport, or within 25 
miles of the corporate limits of the 
certificated point or points served 
through such airport; Provided, that 
motor vehicle transportation between 
such airport and a certificated point not 
served through such airport, or be- 
tween such airport and a point not with- 
in the area previously described, will 
be approved only upon a showing of 
special circumstances or conditions 
justifying such transportation.” 

The suggested definition and adminis- 
trative rule are being studied by CAB, 
favorably, it is believed. If adopted, it 
will be the first time since the exemp- 
tion was written into ICC regulations in 
1938 that anyone has known how far 
an air carrier might go in providing 
pick-up and delivery service either for 
cargo or for passengers. 





TEAMWORK DOES IT 


National now operates 824,104 seat miles daily -- the highest in 
its history. HAVANA is closer than ever via new 58 minute DC-6 
service from Miami, and through flights from New York. 


CARGO manifests have doubled while international express is 
up 800% above a year ago. PILOTS boost the best experience 


record in the history of the Buccaneer Fleet... . 


more total 


hours, more hours on instruments, more hours at night. 


MAINTENANCE men point to a 40% decrease in mechanical 


delays per miles flown. PASSENGERS now get immediate 
confirmation of space on connecting flights with 


2 other major airlines. 


National’s 1500 
airline-experienced 
men and women 
are responsible 
for this record of 


progress. 











































































Boost for Travel Agents 


A new commission rate formula that 
is expected to give a substantial boost to 
the net earnings of participating travel 
agents was put into effect July 1 by 
U. S. certificated airlines. 

Under the plan, travel agents serv- 
icing scheduled air transportation under 
the Universal Air Travel Plan receive 
full rates of commission on the sale of 
international air passenger fares be- 
tween any points in the U. S. or 
Canada and any foreign point. Pre- 
viously, they collected fees on only the 
portion of such fares beyond certain 
designated gateway points. Also, an 
agent selling travel from one foreign 
country to another’ via the U. S. or 
Canada receives the regular fee for the 
entire passage. 

Another feature of the new commis- 
sion pay scale, which also applies to 
round-trip sales, is that agents handling 
fares to and from foreign countries will 
receive maximum commission rates 
whether the tickets are purchased with 
air travel cards or with cash. Pre- 
viously, full fees were paid only cash 
sales. 


AAL Pushes ‘Airconomy’ 


American Airlines is now promoting 
what it calls the “airconomy” plan, 
which combines all phases of scheduled 
air transportation—air mail, air cargo 
and air travel—into a complete program 
to assure business firms maximum bene- 
fits and economies from the speed of 
airline schedules. 

In this program, sales representatives 
trained to analyze companies with a 
view toward integrating these services 
into their operating procedures, will ap- 
ply their knowledge of the effect of 
speed on business costs to the mailing, 
shipping and travel problems of individ- 
ual companies. 

R. E. S. Deichler, vice president of 
sales for American, pointed out that 
while air services are slightly higher 
in most cases than similar first class 
surface transportation services, they 
make possible savings that far outweigh 





We're proud of our reputation for accuracy! 
It's known coast to coast! Call 


and dependability too! 
on us 


TRAFFIC & SALES 

















. __R. |. “Robby” Robinson, left, sales promotion man- 
15 Years With TWA ager for TWA, receives a ruby studded propeller pin 


denoting 15 years service with the company, from E. O. Cocke, vice president-traffic 
who himself entered his 20th year with TWA last month. 
TWA's director of advertising. 


At right is J. C. Delong 








their expense if their use is systematic 
and follows “engineered methods.” 


PAA’s Bermuda Bargains 


With four airlines operating into Ber- 
muda from the United States and 
Canada, all offering generally compar- 
able services, the competition has been 
stiff. Last fortnight, Pan American Air- 
ways came out with what looked like 
a good traffic-builder in the form of an 
all-expense 10-day vacation trip for as 
little as $232 per person. 

The price of the tour, made possible 
through an agreement between PAA 
and 11 Bermuda hotels and guest houses, 
included: round-trip plane fare (set at 
$170 plus tax), hotel accommodations 
and meals for 10 days, aerial sightseeing 
over the island before landing, full use 
of a bicycle during the 10-day period, 
use of. private swimming facilities; an 
all-day yacht cruise, and U. S. and 
Bermuda taxes. 
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Resort’s Tours Approved 

Because it felt that a series of all- 
expense air tours proposed by Resort 
Airlines, Inc., of Pinehurst, N. C., “may 
develop into a valuable type of service 
to the public,” the Civil Aeronautics 
Board approved operation of eight such 
tours to originate and terminate at New 
York prior to Sept. 30. Pick-up and dis- 
charge of passengers at Chicago and 
Cleveland was allowed in the exemption 
order. 

With the exemption went a special 
Civil Air Regulation permitting Resort 
to operate under Part 42 instead of 
Parts: 40 and 61, because, although the 
tours would be scheduled, the operation 
“more closely resembles that conducted 
by non-scheduled air carriers than it 
does a true scheduled service.” Re- 
sort will have to comply with Economic 
Regulation 292.1 covering irregular air 
carriers. 

NEW SERVICES — 

Eastern Air Lines will inaugurate 
scheduled service into Bowling Green, 
Ky., on Aug. 1, and will begin serving 
Lafayette-New Iberia, La., on Aug. 3. 
It will be the first regularly scheduled 
air service for these points. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines on June 20 
became the first international air  ar- 
rier to resume service to Palestine s nce 
suspension of service there on Apr. 24. 
KLM is operating a twice weekly s«rv- 
ice from New York to Haifa, via Am- 
sterdam, on Sundays and Thursday 








Hear Parrish: Wayne W. Parrish, 
editor and publisher of AMER!CAN 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, was guest 
speaker at the banquet closing the 
general sales meeting of Contin ntal 
Air Lines in Denver, Colo., on June 
22. 
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25% Faster than Prewar Plane « 


=The CASE of AIRLINE Z | 







__yyortin 2-0-2 Flies Its Route —= 








HERE ARE THE FIGURES! 
Using 
Using Standard 
FUGHTS Martin Prewar 
2-0-2 Pla 

Boston to ves 

New York ........ -45 min. 85 min. 

New York fo 

Philadelphia ......... 37 min. 44 min. 

Philadelphia to 

G6 serene ens 30 min. 40 min. 

Baltimore to 

Washington, D.C. ..... 20 min. 24 min. 

. 

Washington, D. C. fo 

Elkins, West Va.. . .50 min. 74 min. 

Eikins, West Va. fo 

Parkersburg, West Va...31 min. 43 min. 

Parkersburg, West Va., 

to Cincinnati . 51min. 77 min. 

Cincinnati to 

Indianapolis.......... 40 min. 49 min. 

Indianapolis to 

| ee 52min. 68 min. 




















*D d you miss “The Case of Airline X” or “The Case 
of Airline Y”? We'll be happy to send you copies. 
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INUTES count when you're flying short-hop routes, because they're the 

places where profits leak away. That’s why the Martin 2-0-2’s time-gaining 
speed and much greater payload capacity are great news for airlines! This modern 
airliner offers high-speed luxury service to shorten schedules, attract more 
passengers and generate more traffic in cities with airports too small for most 
other airliners. The 2-0-2 can serve these smaller airports because it is CAA- 
approved to take off and land with maximum load in the shortest distance of 
any postwar airliner. It carries 36 passengers to the standard prewar twin-engine 
plane’s 21. And its simplified loading, unloading and servicing means shorter 
stops between hops. 

Airline Z is a typical example! Based on actual performance figures, a Martin 
2-0-2, being 50% faster than pre-war planes, on this hypothetical route would 
save almost 2'4 hours between Boston and Chicago. That is a minimum saving 
of 25% in route time. Thus, the 2-0-2 would be landing in Chicago while the 
prewar plane was only halfway between Parkersburg, West Va., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. And these figures assume the same ground time for both planes. Actually, 
the Martin 2-0-2 would save still more time because it requires less time on the 
ground between landing and taking off! Just additional velvet on the 2-0-2. 

Here’s one more example of why the Martin 2-0-2 . . . the world’s top twin- 


engine airliner . . . is the plane to put airlines in the black! For full details. 


write today to: The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


J 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
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Feederline Sales Program 


Florida Airways thinks it can make 
out a good case for its theory that a 
‘ffeederline must first and last sell itself 
and its services to the local communities 
it serves and enlist the active interest 
and support of the people of those com- 
munities. 

In support of the benefits of following 
such a belief, Oscar Bergstrom, vice 
president and general traffic manager of 
Florida, cites some statistics on the 
jump the line’s traffic took following a 
nine-weeks program last winter of sell- 
ing itself to the eight intermediate cities 
it serves. 

The March passenger traffic of Florida 
Airways amounted to 923 revenue pas- 
sengers and 127,000 revenue passenger 
miles. (The selling program, consisting 
of a series of “Airline Weeks” held in 
the various communities, began in 
January). In April, the traffic almost 
doubled, going up to 1,802 revenue pas- 
sengers and 224,000 revenue passenger 
miles. May volume was 1,197 passengers 
and 164,000 passenger miles, and June 
traffic was 1,153 passengers and 152,133 
passenger miles. 


Traffic Results. Traffic for the three- 
months period was 4,152 passengers and 
540,133 passenger miles, as compared 
with 2,291 passengers and 324,000 pas- 
senger miles in the previous quarter. 
It should be pointed out that there is 
not normally the disparity between first 





Florida Airways Passenger 
Traffic Gains 


1948 1947 
Revenue Rev. Revenue Kev. 








Pas- Pass. Pas- Pass. 
Month sengers Miles sengers Miles 
(000 (000 

omitted) omitted) 

Feb. .. 760 110 206 30 
Mar. .. 923 127 565 77 
Apr. ... 1,802 224 743 103 
May... 1,197 164 661 102 
June .. 1,153 152 548 74 
Totals.. 5,835 777 2,723 386 











an@ second quarter traffic in Florida 
that there is in most sections of the 
country. For the second quarter of 1947, 
Florida’s traffic volume was 1,952 pas- 
sengers and 279,000 passenger miles, or 
just a little over half of this year’s 
volume in the same period. 

During its first five months of opera- 
tion, from February through June of 
Jast year, Florida carried 2,723 pas- 
sengers 386,000 passenger miles, while 
during the same five months of this year 
it transported 5,835 passengers 777,000 
passenger miles. Mail volume was up 
110% and express volume was up 173% 
for the same period. 

Some of the increase shown for this 
year, as compared to 1947, was due to 
additional mileage flown, but Bergstrom 
said the company attributed the major 
part of the increase to the “Airline 
Week” program. 


In each case, the observance of “Air- 
line Week” was undertaken as a project 
of the local Chamber of Commerce of 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. There 
were proclamations from the mayors, 
dinners, programs in the schools, news- 
paper and radio programs and airport 
visits. 

“It was necessary to acquaint and con- 
vince the people in each community 
that they had complete airline services 
of passengers, air mail and air express, 
in order that they might have the op- 
portunity to show that they could sup- 
port this service and give our feeder- 
line-experiment a fair trial,” said Berg- 
strom. 


Adding up results of the program, 
Florida officials found they had gotten 
2,800 column inches of free publicity 
in 15 newspapers in the nine commun- 
ities; had picked up 17 hours of free 
radio time; had distributed 18,000 quick- 
reference charts as a passenger service; 
had made 2,200 solicitation calls by its 
own personnel; had distributed 18,000 
air mail reference charts; had partici- 
pated in two air shows; had arranged 
22 window displays; had proclamations 
issued by officials of 17 cities and 
counties; had enlisted the participation 
of 86 civic and service clubs; made 60 
speeches and distributed 1,750 placards. 


And the amazing thing about all this 
was that the out-of-pocket expense 
to Florida Airways was only $75! 








MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 


SAVES VALUABLE TRAVEL TIME 
with NEW NON-STOP SERVICE, BETTER SCHEDULES, FASTER FLIGHTS 





Convenient Connections Save 
Valuable Business — Vacation Hours 


non-stop 





















service 


daily 


flights 


PASSENGERS 
peta) §— HOUSTON: 
AIR EXPRESS 


AIR FREIGHT service 


service 


to Houston — now three flights 

to New Orleans—three convenient 
flights daily 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: 

to Kansas City — new non-stop 
flight 

to St. Louis — new Commuter 


to Houston — fastest service, no 
change of planes 

to New Orleans 
with no change of planes 


to Tulsa — new non-stop flight 
to Minneapolis-St. Paul — fastest 


to Kansas City — new 1-stop thru 


These NEW. MCA Services Help You Sell 
KANSAS CITY: 


to Minneapolis-St. Paul — new 


ST. LOUIS: 


to Kansas City-Omaha—new Com- 


flight muter service 
to St. Louis — 85 min. Commuter 


to Des Moines — new morning 
flight 

to Minneapolis-St. Paul — fast 
new service 


WEW ORLEANS: 

to Kansas City 7 new thru flicht 

to Shreveport-Tulsa — new C. n- 
muter service 

to Minneapolis-St. Paul — fas'st 
one-plane service 


TULSA: 


New non-stop flight to Hou: 
three fast flights to New Or 
daily 


DES MOINES: 


New afternoon flights to St. | \'s; 
now four flights daily to Me 
apolis-St. Paul 


faster service 


a2 








ONLY MCA GIVES YOU FASTER SERVICE. 
between Minneapolis-St. Paul and Los Angeles or San Fr 
cisco; between St. Louis and Pacific Northwest. Also, f 
convenient service between St. Louis and Denver; betw 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Denver. 


Beaeie 
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Airlines File 1947 Salary 


Reports with CAB 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
ceived Schedule E reports showing offi- 
cers’ and directors’ salaries for the fol- 
lowing airlines during calendar 1947: 





American Overseas Airlines 


Change 

1947 from 

Salary 1946 

Cc. R. Smith, pres. ...... No salary listed 

H. R. Harris, v. p. and 

SR se. hb c6ccnsbncds $30,000 ........ 
J M. Eaton, v. p. ........ ME deceeece 
o. @& See a. ca) ED.. .cccncces 
William Littlewood, v. p... No salary listed 
R. E. S. Deichler, v. p. .. No salary listed 
C. We Cees Te B ccccvas No salary listed 


H. D. Starr, secy.-treas. 11,065 + 1,974 
T. O. English, asst. treas. Gees scaseces 


K. Murdoch, asst. secy. .. 6320 + 758 
G. Titsworth, asst. secy. .. GED sncsccce 
*J. S. Robbins, v. p. and 

European gen. mgr. .. 18,000 + 2,250 
+J. CC. Gardiner,  secy.- 

WSRR.. cocecectoscescecscs ee eesdeden 


WOE akecatsecsceucesees 10,000 — 14,999 


In addition to the salaries listed above 
the following amounts were received as 
bonuses and indirect compensation: Harris 
$741; Eaton $411; Flynn $411; Starr $269; 
English $121; Murdoch $152; Robbins 
$9,011; Gardiner $2,555; Rose $33; Slater 
$340. 

*Term expired 12/31/47 

} Term expired 5/31/47 (1946 salary $10,000) 

+ Term expired 6/30/ 47 (1946 salary $6,708) 


Change 
1947 from 
Salary 1946 
Warren Lee Pierson, 
chairman of board and 
GH,  ccvcsescdoeccescoese GTR FES  ccccccce 
La Motte T. Cohu, pres. 
OM GE cccecesssccses TRIS  cccccces 
John A. Collings, v. p.- 
operations and dir. .... 25,491 + 4,123 
Albert V. Leslie, v. p., 
treas., and dir. ........ SRBD cccccces 
Otis F. Bryan, v. p-...... 20,669 + 1,199 
E O. Cocke, v. p.- 
SE eas negcesccboese 16,735 + 3,735 
*R. H. Biron, v. p.-indus- 
trial relations ........ GREP * éccescace 
7Dale Armstrong, v. Pp.- 
public relations ...... BRE cvcscves 
Cc. E. Fleming, v. p.-regu- 
atory proceedings .... 13,160 + 859 
G. E Ga. GR <ccces Vee ossesues 
Leo R. Gilleran, con- 
CUP canceecaecsenaces SR dnansese 


) OTE: Total salary shown embraces all 
rer uneration received including bonus and 
inc \rect compensation, but excludes direc- 
tor.’ fees. 

Elected 8/18/47 
Elected 8/7/47 


Southwest Airways 


Change 
1947 from 
Salary 1946 


H. Connelly, pres. .... $10,000 ........ 
G. Ray, v. p. and dir. *10,000 ........ 


W. Johnson, treas. .. DEED ccccocce 
H. Sullavan, asst. secy. 


~ 


and counsel .......... GED cccvccoss 
4-thur L. Britain, 
AGBt. BOCY. ..cccccccees SBD cccccce 


“In addition to above salary J. G. Ray 
r ceived $15,526 paid as bonus and in- 
© rect compensation. 
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Answer this question, Homer Sneet, 
And yeull be living on Easy Street! ” 


WIN A MILLION 









(~ 


e 









: “How much does it cost, by Air Express 
To ship 10 pounds 1200 miles, no less?” 
“Why didn’t you ask me that before? 
All it costs is $3.84! 


“T use it many times each day— 
It’s the fastest possible way to make hay! 
Easy Street’s already my address, 
Thanks to Scheduled Airline Air Express. 


“‘What’s more you get door-to-door service, too 
—And all at no extra cost to you. 
In these days of price inflation 
Air Express rates are cause for elation!” 


. « ’ . . 7 
Specify Air Express-Worlds Fastest Shipping Service 
= 
e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. , 
e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 
e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 
True case history: Truck and auto parts comprise big portion of Air 
Express shipments. K: equipment rolling! Typical 36-lb. shipment 
ic up Detroit late afternoon, delive Salt Take City noon next 
ey 1507 miles, Air Express ——, | $16.58. Any distance similarly 
inexpensive. Phone local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
for fast shipping action. 





Rates include pick-up and delivery doot 
te deor in all principal towns ond cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE u.s. 
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U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for Jan.-March 
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» 
a, LO a Age gO RI edd Se I tine 
me rican $ 52,u09 | * 570,095 |* 8,678 |* 26,923 . .. = |* 85.209 |* a2g [f 2... | caeeag |* nozren|* nn6ass |* -226,270 
amor. O'Seas| 2,831,808 | 1,924, 335,008 180,469] 264,911 | 2. 39,345 13,000 4,726,599 2,124,389 | 2,602,170 “7. 
cas 27%, 369 150,505 115,833 eoee eee 6,032 1,644 eoee 256,866 113,713 143,153 17,503 
Colonial 387,014 270,517 110,801 ewe 22 3,877 1,607 eeee 392,860 166,624 226,236 -5, 886 
229,164 196,971 5,068 eevee eee 26,733 2,391 owes 224,084 119,04 105,043 5,079 
tional 137,020 107,257 952 eee 25,100 eee 3.73 eevee 27,160 85,522 131,638 -80 ,140 
rthwest 2,714, 342 1,123,009 1,128,987 88, 486 4,308 117,678 20,359 234,539 2, 562,399 1,227,016 1.335.288 12,943 
3,369,915 | 2,503,269 299,080 197,396 | 260,280 | «++ 92,279 6, 3,622,291 1,483,670 | 2,138, -252,376 
bas American 
Latin Amer.| 14,360,642 | 10,620,241 251 9,719 |}1,921,852 | «ee 364,880 201,761 | 14,440,145 5,877,121 | 8,563,026 -79,503 
Atlantic | 10,617,296 | %.399,016 | 929,565 390,137] 663,985 |... ~ | 106,203 | 264,782 | 9,858,176 | 4,994,902 | 4,563,278 759,120 
Pacific 7,789,178 4,215,188 -849, 522 “4 75,201 495,877 eeee 71,575 28,129 7,467,850 4,003,921 | 3,463,930 281 , 326 
Alaska 1,265,123 3,455 Sh ee 90,47 eee 2,m2 cece 1,190,329 560,222 630,106 74,798 
5,960.4 3,582,708 714,118 578,038 829,72 “eee 144,733 53.379 7,839,148 3,699,612 4,199,549 ~2,278,730 
ni toa (4 522,233 438, 525 61,002 evce! 29.978 | sees Gael cces 730,93 37,6 | 359,299 -208, 
pao 3,750,984 30,515,633 11,818,794 2,045,999 4,172,608 237.529 890,324 682,579 377,49 25,229,608 29,147,820 -3, 626,446 
1) Figure inbludes company's estimate pf amount which should be received in accordance with terms|of the Civil Aeronmtics agt when pe ent rates 
are established. & ds }emporary rage in effect |by $4,260,964. 
2) Temporary] rate in effept exceeds estimate by $6p, 360. 
) Representp company's eptinate wai chi exceeds temporary rate in effect by $436,789. 
) Mail revehues for 1948] are based on| temporary rates cide 63¢ per fos nile as detablished b CAB on May.4, 1948, effechive Jan. 1, Ng's. 














U. S. Domestic Airline Revenues & Expenses for April 


















































fe / 
ee we 
# meme | 5.s07,165 f 6,716,807 
1,005,866 902,703 1,032,698 
1,725,637 1,347,233 1,845,102 
48,550 32,425 47,612 
6n0 , 478 590,278 645,678 
am | we oy Sis 
1,013,580 902,909 672 11,679 1,085, 54% 
042,892 5.539.988 156,637 116,664 | 106,082 91,928 $,195,922 
643 242,167 1,771 11,417 20,964 5.9599 31,963 
143,349 mane boty, WBS 1,600 1,208 620 160,953 
561,988 Ry 80, 528 5.670 6,478 3,666 58.9 
849,736 813 503,460 11,124 8,910 7,267 613.798 
311,186 br 57,107 3,997 4,26: 709 Ma 137 
1,701,653 1,676, 686 125,381 48,951 34, 10,101 2,157, 82 912,947 i 
4,725,975 3,973,631 “12,97 145,588 | 120,117 48,377 5,175,191 2,207,027] 2,968,164 —¥eg 217 
, S6l, b6S 4,637,781 087 194,986 | 263,660 47,54 5,840,612 2,454,532 | 3,386,080 -276,1 
+398 465,997 19,088 10,900 14,632 3,450 i 720, 304,995 45,837 -180, 434 
32,118, 543 27,097,108 | 2,623,150 801,193 [1,012,126 79,365 8h, 436 33,204,271 15,145,937 | 18,058,334] -1,085,728 
NOTE: a Oe are que from monthly reports filed by the airlines with CAB. Tie data are tentative and subject to later eens 





'|West Coast 
Wie. Central 


[tos Angeles 





U. S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses for February 



















































“ re c ax 
S$ os 18 222 81,701 $ 43,75 
Figures npt yet evaila 
35,328 7.062 7%, 380 38,881 
34,676 6,176 55, uu? 27,190 
57,213 13,050 112, 568 52,198 
5,892 1,92 11,976 1,799 
123,20 4 6,137 165,808 81,415 
105,266 453,829 174,426 89,045 
64,674 6,79 2,392 32,906 
B95 « 20,432 87,82 38,139 
2,768 28 8,141 3,019 
$51 «689 145, S42 39%, 368 2,910 3,262 79 660 843, 619 407,907 
4 
Bel ter Service 
16,582 ol ee ne es es eee ee 26,818 15.775 9,039 3, 
BOTS: “Thee figures arp taken from ponthly repofts filed oy the airlinpe with CAB.| The date are tebtative and sphject to latpr change. 
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7 Advertisers Page 
Air Express Div., 

503 Railway Express Agency : 43 

Bie Aircraft Components Generation 35 
AiResearch Mfg. Co., 

079 Div. of The Garrett Cx. 5 

ho American Airlines, inc. 46 
Bendix Aviation Corp., 

93 Eclipse-Pioneer Div. 29 
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Classified Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: 
rcraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum 


“A 


“Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all 


ence 
to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 


Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 








FOR SALE 





PRACTICAL AIRCRAFT HYDRAULICS 
51 Large, clear COLORED illustrations. In- 
cludes diagrams of the DC-3, DC-6, Con- 
stellation, and Convair-Liner. Covers prin- 
ciples, systems, unit operation, and trouble 
shooting. Written for the student, me- 
chanic, and pilot. Easy to understand. 
$3.85 postpaid World Press, 1837 Champa 
St., Denver 2, Colo. 





DELUXE PASSENGER PBY-5A. EXCEL- 
LENT CONDITION, VERY LOW ENGINE 
TIME. PRICE $68,000. WRITE: Box No. 625, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








WANTED 
C-54B’s 


To purchase for cash. 
Immediate delivery wanted. 
World Air Express 
340 Pelham Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Telephone: New Rochelle 2-7680 






















new and used 


parts, equipment 
and accessories 
1 at below cost! 








contact: 


M. E. Everhart, Stores Dept., 
United Air Lines, Municipal 
Airport, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Telephone Cheyenne 8931. 


ents, 





/ 
ra 
Pg 
‘- For DC-4 and P. & W. R-300 
d parts, accessories and compon- 
wr ents, contact: 
6 Cc. D. Stowell, Stores Dept., 
United Air Lines Maintenance 

52 Base, Bayshore Highway, 
"3 South San Francisco, Cali- 
55 fornia. Telephone Juno 8-2424. 
‘Be 

Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to 
2 be as represented. 
8 
3 
= NITED 
‘ Ge 
72 





July 15, 1948 


DC-3 and DC-4 


For DC-3 and P. & W. R-1830 
parts, accessories and compon- 












































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








Profitable Flying Business For Sale! 
Non-scheduled operation, three years old, 
flying for large industrial firms on yearly 
contract basis . . . plus profitable sky-ban- 
ner advertising business. Now operating 5 
twin-engine Cessnas and two 300 HP. 
Stearman. Large supply of parts and fine 
sky-banners and launching equipment. 
Wonderful opportunity for group of fiyers! 
This business is showing a substantial op- 
erating profit annually! Books open for full 
inspection. Inactive, non-fiying owner 
wishes to sell or trade for property not re- 
quiring active management. Box No. 621, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





Airline Transport Pilot, 8 yrs. scheduled 
operations, 6800 hours, 500 instrument (ac- 
tual), all ratings, desires connection with 
individual or company. Veteran. Box No. 
623, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





Airline Flight Engineer and licensed A & 
E mech. DC-3, 4 & 6 experience. 2000 
logged hours. 8 yrs. airline experience. 
Interested in supervisory maint., service 
representation, technical assistant, other 
applicable situation. Reply Box No. 626, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


AERONAUTICAL 





COMMUNICATIONS—8 
years experience in administrative, tech- 
nical and operational fields in domestic 
and foreign airlines. Prefer permanent po- 
sition with domestic firm. Box No. 624, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








An Opportunity 


AMERICAN AVIATION PuBLICATIONS has 
an exceptional opportunity for the 
right man to fill an important sales 
and advertising position. 


It is a requisite that this man 
know the aviation industry and par- 
ticularly air transportation. It is also 
a requisite that he has had experi- 
ence in selling. It is desirable, but 
not essential, that he has had experi- 
ence selling advertising. 


An ample financial opportunity, 
geared upwards in keeping with re- 
sults attained, awaits an ambitious 
and responsible man who meets the 
qualifications and is willing to apply 
himself energetically for higher re- 
wards. 

Applications will be considered in 
strictest confidence. Complete details 
of experience and background must 
be submitted. Address all corre- 
spondence to: 


Department C 

American Aviation Publications 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 














WORLD'S PREMIER 


= 
L 


FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. e@ 


93 WORTH ST. e 


AIRPLANE FABRIC 


YORK 13, 4.4 


NEW 


\ ele 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 















FOR 


SALE 
By 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 
* o e es 
@ Douglas DC-3 —, ~ Parts, Acces- 
sories and Ground Equipment 


ht G-102 (C9GB, R-1820) Engine 
? oe ee : es and 7 A 5 


@ P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 
series and Components 


ALSO 


@ Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts and 
Aoouseries and Ground Equipment 


@P&W R-2000-13 e Parts, Acces- 
ments (many of 
eable with R- 








wi 
these points for domestic shipment “at 
very attractive prices. 


Prompt attention will be given to all 
requests for quotations directed to the 
= pry of the Director of Surplus 

at the above Write 


address. 
Felegraph or Telephone (Ravenswood 




















A Real Buy? 








SIKORSKY 
$-51 HELICOPTER 


Good as New! 
C. A.A. Approved! 


4 PLACE + 650 Ib, PAYLOAD 
$60,000 


JOHN L. SENIOR, Jr. 
331 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 





25 Years Ago 





Air Mail Service performance for the 
fiscal year 1922-23 was 96.73% perfect. 
This figure was attained on a year’s 
scheduled fiying that totaled 1,589,389 
miles shuttling back and forth between 
New York and San Francisco. 

. 

Robert E. M. Cowie, v.p. American 
Railway Express Co., was negotiating 
with commercial airlines for inaugura- 
tion of an air express service between 
New York and Chicago. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 

Clinton M. Hester was appointed CAA 

Administrator. 
~ 

Sigmund Janas purchased Canadian- 
Colonial Airways, Inc. and its Canadian 
subsidiary, Canadian-Colonial Airways, 
Ltd., and planned to operate it as an 
independent connecting line. 








LETTERS 


MCA's On-Time Record 


To the Editor: 

Despite the fact that I have previously 
commended you for your “Let’s Go to Work” 
editorial appearing in the Jan. 1, 1948, issue 
of American Aviation, I think it only ap- 
propriate that it again be mentioned in 
connection with subsequent accomplishments 
resulting from its lasting effect. 

Our entire organization has taken your 
words seriously, and while our immediate 
response to the challenge, “The Five Star 
Program,” ended on May 21, the efforts of 
our personnel to better serve our customers 
have not ended. In fact, the improvements 
and progress made during the Five Star 
Program have been maintained and are 
being expanded with time. 

While On-Time Performance was only one 
of the five points emphasized in the Five 
Star Program, it is a very important con- 
sideration of the traveling public, and it 
has been particularly gratifying to me to 
note not only the improvement in MCA's on 
time performance, but to read in nearly 
every industry publication of the efforts and 
success of other airlines to that end. 

During the period May 20, 1948 through 
June 24, 1948, our Minneapolis Station orig- 
inated 430 consecutive on-time flights. Need- 
less to say, I am very proud of their accom- 
plishment, and particularly so since Min- 
neapolis is strictly an origin station, depend- 
ing upon incoming planes for turn around, 
and not blessed by the availability of spare 
aircraft to protect the majority of their 
schedules. However, in discussing their 
accomplishment with me, a number of Min- 
neapolis personnel were quick to point out 
that such an accomplishment would not have 
been possible without the teamwork of flight 
personnel and personnel at other stations in 
getting incoming flights to them in time to 
make the turn arounds. 

As proud as I am of the accomplishment 
of our Minneapolis personnel. I am sure 
they join me in the hope that their accom- 








plishment will not lotig Stand. as 4 fecc rd, 
and that they, some other MCA station, or 
some station of another airline, will son 
achieve even greater success in establish ng 
an “On Time” performance record. For it 
is such accomplishments, born of teamwork 
and the will to excell, that are so necessiry 
in establishing this industry as the most ce- 
pendable form of transportation. 

Your Jan. 1, 1948, editorial was construc- 
tive criticism, well placed, and has resulted 
in a great service to both the airlines and 
the traveling public. 

J. W. MILLER, President 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. 


(Editor’s Note: MCA’s exceptional record 
of 430 consecutive on-time departures out of 
Wold-Chamberlain airport came to a halt dur- 
ing the night of June 24 when the airline’s 
Flight 7 to Kansas City was delayed by a me- 
chanical adjustment required by one of its 
planes.) 


Paint Hoses Red 
To the Editor: 

I read in “Safety Slants” in your June 1 
issue that several accidents have occurred 
by people tripping over gasoline hoses. I 
would suggest that the hoses be painted red. 
It certainly wouldn't stop everyone from 
stubbing his toe on a gasoline hose, but a 
few might be attracted by the bright color 
soon enough to step over it. Just an idea, 
anyway, and I should think it wouldn't 
cost much. 

G. H. CAVANAGH, JR. 
Scituate, Mass. 


Booklets Available 


A new booklet, titled “Prop to Pilot” and 
describing in simple terms the operation of 
the reversible Hydromatic propeller, is being 
distributed by Hamilton Standard Propellers 
division of United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 
ford, Conn. It is intended primarily for 
pilots of multi-engined aircraft, technical 
schools and aviation trade executives, and 
is well illustrated with cartoons and op- 
erating diagrams. 

In addition to describing the operating 
functions of the propeller, the booklet 
discusses in detail the operation of such 
accessories as the automatic synchronizer 
and electric de-icing. 


Text and illustrations are by W. C. 
Littlejohn, former Walt Disney artist and 
until recently a test pilot with United 
Aircraft. 

°. 
A booklet now being distributed by the 


Glenn L. Martin Co., of Baltimore, is aimed 
at attracting capable aeronautical engineers 
needed in the company’s expanding engi- 
neering department. The booklet, printed 
on slick paper and generously illustrated, is 


titled “Your future in electronics, servo 
mechanisms, aerodynamics and structures 
with Martin Engineering.” 


Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St. 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y., has published a new 1M8 
catalog of technical books embracing chem- 
istry, physics, science, engineering, mvtals 
and other similar fields. Catalog is available 
from publisher without charge. 


some | 


Frederick Riebel, 





Frederick Riebel, Jr. a pres dent 
of Brewster Aeronautical Corp., di: 1 of 
an heart ailment on June 26. A gra: uate 
of Purdue University, Riebel ws # 


civilian assistant to Navy Secr tary 
Forrestal during the war. 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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a quick-release safety belt 


AA PROPOSED IT! In Civil Air Regulation draft release 47.9, the CAA proposed more 
stringent requirements for safety belts, in accordance with findings of 
the Crash Injury Project of the National Research Council. 


AS ADOPTED IT!.. In NAS 802, the CAA proposal was adopted as a National Aircraft 
Standards Committee specification. 


OPA ENDORSED IT! The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, in its official organ, advo- 


cated compliance with the new requirements. 


AC HAS IT! ... .. The new Pacific Airmotive safety belt fully meets all requirements of the 
new safety code. We believe it is the only belt commercially available today 


ooo" “8 that can do so. 
---"" y 
-—_ . . . 
pr arety BEC 4 This Attractive PAC Safety Belt Available for All 
i) WW EN . , : 
, NE pREM - Private and Commercial Aircraft 
RE . ch 1 
’ om greate® stren® on opet 4 The Pacific Airmotive belt has a highly finished, attractive buckle, and 
4 «9 «release ™ et 45 \bs- © is supplied with wear-resistant webbing in any one of six colors: Wine, 
1 * oe ximu oats \ Evergreen, Beige, Autumn Brown, Bridgeport Grey, Windsor Blue. 
ate 5 yat , ; . - : ; 
. x 2-inch ye * jew esta 1 Your nearest PAC mayor base will gladly give 
. « qameproot ** eee! you further information. Call or write today. 
wa 
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Anchorage, Alaska = eg Kansas P | C F C A R M 0 T 1 E OY. 


Linden, New J Oakland, Calif. Phoenix, Ari : . 
nen gage to iaiiadik eee 2940 North Hollywood Way « Burbank, California 
‘ Cable Addresses: PACAIR LINDEN e PACAIR BURBANK 


AVIATION’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 











Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Refuel with /////ps 66 Aviation Gasoline 


Planning an air trip? Then remember that you can get complete, up-to-the-minute service 


at the Wichita Falls Municipal Airport in Texas. Five paved runways of over a mile each. 
Major overhaul repair station. Large government flying school. Modern equipment . . . shops .. . 
and trained personnel to service all types of aircraft. 


Two famous air lines, Braniff Airways and Continental Air Lines, as well as many private planes 
in Wichita Falls, use Phillips 66 Aviation products. At the airport 
there are storage facilities for 32.000 gallons of this fine-quality fuel, 
which is served through underground pits and also by means of the 
regular Phillips airport tender. 

It is a significant fact that many large commercial airlines, and 
private pilots, too, have been regular users of Phillips 66 Aviation 
fuels and lubricants for years and years. Yes! Good performance 
makes good friends! 


The Aviation Dept., Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. 





K Fulcher Armstrong has been interested 

in aviation for years, building and flying 
his own plane at an early age. Now an expe- 
rienced pilot with thousands of flying hours to 
his credit, Mr. nomeeens is the owner of the 


thriving Wichita Falls Air Transport Com- 
pany which operates the municipal airport. 
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